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PREFACE 

In writing this book it has been my aim through- 
out to offer only a thoroughly practical guide for 
the young and inexperienced writer to the business 
of writing and selling plays. The day has long 
since gone by when playwriting was regarded 
as the closely guarded preserve of an exclusive 
clique of professional dramatists. 

To-day the theatre manager is quite as anxious 
to discover new and promising talent as his 
professional confreres, the editor and publisher. 
He is compelled to be, for modern audiences with 
an insatiable appetite for novelty are demanding 
originality and refusing to accept the old hack¬ 
neyed and well-worn themes offered by "big 
names.” Big names have ceased to appease public 
appetites, and managers know it to their cost. 

The result is that, to-day, it is easier than ever 
for the unknown playwright, without influence or 
backing, to place a play with a suitable manager. 

But playwriting is a business; and like all others 
who would compete in modern business affairs, 
the intending playwright must be efficient. The 
"high-falutin” chatter about Art, Artistic Con¬ 
sciousness and Ideal's is. all “very well for the little 
log-rolling coteries that exist only to gratify the 
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monstrous conceit of moneyed amateurs. But 
for the free-lance, with only his talents and ideas 
to rely on, this hypercritical attitude is as futile 
as it is ridiculous. 

Successful playwriting, we repeat, is a business : 
and the first essential of a sound business is that 
it must yield profits. 

In the present book I have attempted to supply 
what has been a long-felt want, a practical guide 
to playwriting as a craft and a business. Neces¬ 
sarily much of the text is shamelessly commercial 
in outlook. 

I have not discussed the aesthetics of drama, 
nor indulged in questions of historical research. 
My examples are all taken from contemporary 
dramatists, not because I despise the old masters, 
but simply because the reader who wishes to 
succeed in the playwriting business must deliver 
the goods that the present-day public wants: 
and this public prefers Noel Coward, Somerset 
Maugham, and Beverley Nichols, rather than 
Sheridan, Congreve, and Goldsmith. 

This attitude may or may not be deplorable. 
It is no part of my brief to defend the literary 
taste of modem audiences. I confine my attention 
solely to the craftsmanship of writing saleable 
plays that are sufficiently good to merit 
consideration as commercial propositions in the 
contemporary theatre. 
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This book does not pretend to make a second 
Noel Coward or John van Druten out of every 
reader. But 1 am sufficiently credulous to hope 
that it will spare many beginners the tedious 
process of acquiring experience only after a career 
strewn with interminable mistakes. 

If it prevents the reader from wasting his 
precious time in hawking unsaleable stuff, if it 
helps him to concentrate on the more pressing 
market requirements of the modern theatre, it 
will have amply fulfilled its author’s purpose. 

BASIL HOGARTH. 

London. 

April, 1933. 
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HOW TO WRITE 
PLAYS 

CHAPTER I 

LEARNING TO THINK THEATRICALLY 

The mental tension—The novelist: a distinction—The short- 
story writer—The mechanics of acting—Clarity of action— 
The principle of selection—The practical test—Impos¬ 
sibilities of casting—The playwright’s qualifications—The 
labour of creation—The apparatus of criticism—A play¬ 
wright’s education 

The young writer who wishes to gain a hearing 
in the contemporary theatre must learn one lesson 
above all others—that playmaking is not merely 
a matter of taking pen in hand and turning out 
three-act plays in swift succession. While it is 
true that, a full-length play rarely occupies more 
than sixty pages of print, the writer must not 
assume that playwriting is as easy as the mere 
writing of sixty sheets would suggest. 

Sir Arthur Pinero, author of The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray, Iris, and other plays of an equally 
fine calibre, has this powerful observation to make 
on the actual labour involved in playwriting: 
"When you take up a playbook, it strikes you as 
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being a very trifling thing—a mere unsirbstantial 
pamphlet beside the imposing bulk of the latest 
six shilling novel.” 

THE MENTAL TENSION 

“Little do you guess that each page has cost 
more care, severer mental tension, if not more 
actual manual labour than any chapter of a novel, 
though it be fifty pages long.” 

The comparative smallness of bulk is illusory, 
do not be deceived into imagining that the sixty 
pages of the script represent even remotely the 
actual work involved in preparing the play. 

The playwright has to serve an apprenticeship 
to the theatre, like any other craftsman; it is 
only after what to many people would be regarded 
as long and irksome practice that he achieves 
his goal. 

The author will concede that so far as penman¬ 
ship is concerned the playwright has the easiest 
task of all those who follow the craft of letters. 
But there is much more than mere writing, as the 
author hopes to demonstrate in the course of the 
present book, in the playwright’s profession. The 
crucial test of a play is not what it looks like in 
cold print: it is how it will appear as a spectacle 
on the stage, 

It is necessary to stress the differences between 
the qualifications demanded of those who would 
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write short stories, novels, and other forms of 
fiction, and the qualifications of the playwright. 

THE NOVELIST: A DISTINCTION 
The novelist’s business is simple compared with 
that of the playwright. St. John Ervine, who has 
numerous successes in both the novel and the 
drama to his credit, frankly confesses: "Any 
educated person with a little imagination (or even 
with none) and a capacity for putting words 
together can write a novel.” 

In the novel, as a famous novelist has admitted, 
perseverance, note-books, and regular hours of 
writing, an observant eye, and a flair for catering 
for the topical taste of the public, compensate 
even for lack of talent. 

Henry Arthur Jones, famous dramatist and 
author of Mrs. Dane’s Defence, The Liars, and 
other great plays, observed that there is scarcely 
any craft in novel-writing. It takes little appren¬ 
ticeship. Almost anyone, with practice, could 
write one good or at least saleable novel. 

THE SHORT-STORY WRITER 
Short-story writing, too, is a totally different 
thing from dramatic writing. A short story can be 
written at a single sitting, while the author is 
still under the magnetic spell of his inspiration. 
Many writers who possess neither the stamina nor 
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the power of sustaining their thought over a long 
dramatic effort would find no great difficulty in 
turning out a stream of short stories and sketches. 

The technique of both the novel and the short 
story differs considerably from that of the drama, 
as we shall see when dealing, in the ninth chapter, 
with the adaptation of novels as plays for theatrical 
performance. 

A young writer, possessing the dramatic instinct 
and the ability to express his thoughts and 
emotions theatrically, will realize that the methods 
of arousing suspense, portraying character, and 
fashioning incidents so as to produce a dramatic 
continuity and orderly sequence of actable events, 
as utilized in the drama, demand a slick technical 
facility not called for in any other literary form. 
More than any other writer, the dramatist must 
discipline himself always to think in terms of his 
chosen medium. 

The training of the dramatist does not consist, 
as the training of the writer of prose fiction 
undeniably consists in the main, of equipping 
himself with a graphic vocabulary, and persistently 
trying to round off a sentence here and polish a 
phrase there. 

With the mere mechanics of writing prose, the 
playwright has little, if any, concern. This is the 
first important point the author would stress. To 
the newcomer to dramatic writing no other advice 
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is permissible than this: do not worry about line 
writing, or about the nuances of style, or the 
search for the mot piste which plays so large a part 
in the technical side of prose writing. 

THE MECHANICS OF ACTING 

It is not the mechanics of writing that you 
must study; rather is it the mechanics of acting. 

You must learn how to distinguish between that 
which is actable and that which is not: between 
that which is effective in the theatre and that 
which falls flat. You must acquire the art of 
imparting information very quickly and pithily. 
Character must be built up in a few brief lines, 
and throughout you must conceive your plot 
as a sequence of actions, and not, as in the short 
story and the novel, as a sequence of paragraphs. 

This is a point so frequently overlooked by the 
fledgling playwright that it cannot possibly be 
over-emphasized. The play must be first con¬ 
ceived in terms of actions, incidents, and events. 
When you first strike on an idea, a germ for a 
plot that you consider will be effective as a stage 
play, you must think and work out that plot to 
its dramatic conclusion: you must see it in flashes 
of melodramatic action and theatrical incident. 

CLARITY OF ACTION 

You must not, as a novelist frequently does, 
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pause to pursue irrelevant'psychological studies. 
You must not enter into abstract metaphysical 
inquiries: your business as a dramatist is to make 
your plot clear through the actions of your 
characters. That is why some plots are not 
suitable for dramatic treatment: because they 
are too static, or do not possess a sufficiency of 
dramatic incidents. 

Whenever you read an account of something 
in a newspaper which fires your dramatic imagina¬ 
tion, or when you read a story that sets your 
mind on to the possibility of its adaptation as a 
theatrical piece, you must always look at the 
material from the dramatic, the theatrical, angle. 
In other words, you must learn to think in the 
theatrical idiom. 

When you conceive the first germ of a dramatic 
plot you should not rush into writing with it 
straight away. If you have not as yet trained 
your memory to retain your flashes of precious 
inspiration, then you may write down the bare 
bones of the plot as a precaution against forget¬ 
fulness. 

But you will be well advised at this stage to allow 
the ■plat to mature in your brain. Let it ferment; 
ask yourself questions about all the characters: 
Why do they do this, or that ? What age are they ? 
Make inquiries as to the causation of the various 
incidents, and, if you like, take notes of the result. 
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Always have in mind a picture of the stage setting ; 
always remember that everything will ultimately 
have to be spoken through the mouths of actors, 
over the footlights. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF SELECTION 

If you learn to subject everything to this prac¬ 
tical test, you will save yourself much worry and 
delay. No doubt, you will have to reject much 
attractive material, but in rejecting this material 
at the very beginning you will save yourself the 
time and trouble of working at an effort that will, 
in the end, only have to be scrapped as theatrically 
useless. 

Do not conclude, as is only too commonly done 
by the unthinking masses, that play writing is a 
gift bestowed by Providence on a few lucky souls 
scattered here and there over the surface of the 
globe. This is an erroneous impression. 

The simple truth is that, given a normal intel¬ 
ligence and the will and patience to overcome 
obstacles, together with an adequate supply of 
that grit which forces its possessor to forge ahead 
in spite of adverse odds that almost overwhelm 
him, any writer with an inventive ability and a 
dramatic instinct can train himself to write a play 
that will satisfy the requirements of a potential 
purchaser. 

The primary aim of the playwright is to hold 
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those sitting in the audience in a state of 
suspense until the final drop of the curtain on the 
last act. Suspense is an art that can be learnt by 
practice; it is susceptible of cultivation, like all 
technical acquirements, and you will see in later 
chapters how this quality can be cultivated. 
But you are warned that no amount of suspense 
can save a play whose basic theme is untheatrical. 

THE PRACTICAL TEST 

So that is why every playwright must put to 
himself these questions at every turn: Is it actable ? 
Is it theatrical? Will it carry beyond the foot¬ 
lights ? 

These questions must be applied at all stages 
in the composition of the scenario and script. 
When an epigram occurs to you, your test must 
be: Will the audience understand it? Is the 
character of the speaker in keeping with this 
epigram? 

In the case of an incident involving, for 
instance, a fight or a duel, you will have to arrange 
it so that it can be theatrically effective. You 
cannot, for example, stage a hanging scene, or a 
suicide, or a protracted death directly before 
the eyes of the spectator; these and other scenes 
of a similar nature can only be suggested as 
occurring “ off stage.” 

The mannerisms of a certain character must be 
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tested by this question of theatrical practic¬ 
ability. It is useless, for instance, to write a play 
about a deaf mute, because how are you going to 
convey his thoughts? You have to rule dialogue 
out straight away, and what can you substitute 
in its place as an effective alternative? A 
moment’s consideration will rule such a theme 
out of order for the playwright. You could write 
a short story or a novel on such a theme, and 
the result might conceivably be quite satisfactory, 
but with a play you would hopelessly handicap 
yourself at the very outset. 

Again, a play about twins is usually too difficult 
to produce: the difficulty of casting two leading 
actors so like one another as to pass for twins is 
obvious. 


IMPOSSIBILITIES OF CASTING 
Again, a play whose hero was a great violinist or 
pianist might be difficult to place, because how 
many actors are there who could play the piano 
sufficiently well to carry off the part ? As a general 
rule, all plays calling for exceptional or unusual 
abilities on the part of the actors are taboo. 

Of course, very frequently you can so contrive 
that these abilities are displayed "off-scene.” 
For example, in Oscar Wilde's The Importance of 
Being Earnest, the character Algernon is sup¬ 
posed to be a capable pianist. He does in fact 
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play the "Wedding March” on the piano, just 
before the curtain falls at the end of the first act. 
But this "business” is so arranged as to occur 
off-scene. The piano is supposed to be in another 
room, and Algernon goes “off stage.” If the actor 
himself is no pianist the Wedding March can 
be played by someone else off stage, with the 
audience no wiser for the substitution. 

This can be compared with Noel Coward’s play 
The Vortex, in which the climax to Act x sees 
the hero, who, slightly intoxicated, is improvising 
a dashing bravura on the grand piano, growing 
more and more exhilarated. The curtain falls 
on the last few bars of a mighty cadence. This 
play, however, was written to enable Mr. Coward 
(an excellent pianist) to sustain the leading role 
himself, so that it is an exception to the general 
rule. 


THE PLAYWRIGHT'S QUALIFICATIONS 
The qualifications beyond the primary neces¬ 
sity of learning to think theatrically are mostly 
of a technical nature that can be acquired by 
practice, and are dealt with in detail in the course 
of succeeding chapters. 

But this technique must not only be acquired: 
it must be put into practice. The only way in 
which you will eventually learn to write plays 
that will sell is by writing plays, destroying them 
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after learning your faults, writing other plays, 
with less faults, and destroying them, until you 
finally reach the point when faults exist no longer. 
There is no royal road: it is the old method of 
learning by trial and error. 

It is a tedious process, the casual reader may 
say. Assuredly: but then, so is anything that is 
worth while. Any profession is tedious in which 
the labour indispensable to its learning is regarded 
as drudgery. Surgery, law, architecture, ac¬ 
countancy—all these professions require constant 
and assiduous practice: a tireless and devoted 
labour that is prepared to learn and unlearn, to 
add constantly to the practitioner's store of 
knowledge. 

It is exactly the case with the playwright. He 
never stops learning. He has never finished 
acquiring new artifices, new methods of presenting 
character, of spinning incidents, of springing 
surprises on jaded audiences. 

THE LABOUR OF CREATION 

The playwright’s work, like the housewife’s, 
is never finished, and, like that of every other 
person who takes his work seriously, must be a 
joy to him. Often it causes him endless trouble, 
and throws him into agonies of doubt. The labour 
of creation is never easy. But it is a pleasure to 
the dramatist who sets himself to his task, not in a 
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spirit of boredom, but rather in the spirit of 
one who is tackling a dangerous and hazardous 
adventure. 

A good deal of the technique of dramatic 
writing can be learnt by reading and seeing plays. 
Read all the plays that you can lay your hands 
on, especially the modern plays by Somerset 
Maugham, Elmer Rice, Noel Coward, Beverley 
Nichols, Eugene O’Neill, Ivor Novello, Monckton 
Hoffe, Walter Hackett, Reginald Berkeley, John 
van Druten, and others of our own times. 

If you hope to win the glittering prizes in the 
game of dramatic writing you have got to tackle 
it in a spirit of grim seriousness. As in every 
other business worthy of the name, you must make 
a point of getting to know what your competitors 
are doing. 

It is no use pouting your lip and saying "Oh, 
Noel Coward and Beverley Nichols, and all those 
fellows have got influence. They have BIG 
names.” Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Despite all you may read in the gossip columns 
of trashy papers, names count for little in the 
theatre to-day. Ultimately a play succeeds on its 
merits: perhaps a " big name ” may turn the bal¬ 
ance, in the case of a doubtful play, in its favour. 
But the " big name ” will not make audiences pay 
good money to view a worthless show. 

See as many plays as you can manage, and read 
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as many as are in print. Most good plays now¬ 
adays are issued in printed form, and the advan¬ 
tage of the publication in book form is that it 
enables the dramatic aspirant to study the play 
at his leisure, to dissect it, and to analyse it in 
microscopic detail. 

THE APPARATUS OF CRITICISM 

Do not lose sight of the fact that, in seeing and 
reading plays, you are not doing so merely for 
pleasure. If you go to the theatre merely to be 
entertained you will derive no enduring benefit: 
you must go to the theatre in a very critical frame 
of mind, determined to learn a lesson. Every 
scene that brings a round of applause, each line 
that raises a laugh, and every device whereby 
realism and dramatic suspense are achieved, must 
be ruthlessly probed and analysed so as to reveal 
the source of their power. 

You are advised to model your efforts after the 
fashionable style of contemporary writers, rather 
than old-fashioned dramatists, because as a writer 
with an eye on current markets you have to 
supply the topical demand. Play the sedulous 
ape to the foremost successful playwrights of 
to-day, and leave the study of the illustrious dead 
to reseach workers and literary savants. 

Do not think that orthodox education counts 
for everything in playwriting. Neither influence 
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nor a University training will ever compensate 
for the lack of inborn dramatic instinct and the 
failure to think in terms of the theatre. 

a playwright’s education 
You may be only a typist like the author of 
Abie's Irish Rose, an insurance man like R. C. 
Sherriff of Journey's End fame, a buyer like the 
lady who wrote the outstanding success of the 
1931 season. Autumn Crocus, or even an unlettered 
navvy like Sean O’Casey. But that single spark 
of dramatic ability will enable you to achieve 
what the most costly education will fail to do 
without it. It will enable you to turn out plays 
that managers will buy on their merits. 

The only education you need have for writing 
plays is the training that you acquire by learning 
to translate everything that you see and hear 
into the idiom of the theatre. 
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CHAPTER II 

SEARCHING FOR TOPICS 

The process of revision—The inspiration fallacy—Cultivate 
observation—The routine of note-taking—A supply of 
materials—The illusion of realism—The search for plots 
—Themes to avoid—The moral purpose—The motif 
dominant 

There is no mystery in the conception of a play, 
or any other work destined for stage production. 
You must take your materials from the life that 
goes on around you, selecting those crises in 
the lives of men and women which are most 
suitable for dramatic adaptation. 

A play is not produced merely by taking 
thought. Writing—or perhaps ''building” is the 
word that more adequately describes the exact 
process—a play calls for powers of physical en¬ 
durance which many an otherwise competent 
literary craftsman does not possess. 

THE PROCESS OF REVISION 
In the course of revision, and writing the various 
drafts, the playwright may easily pen over 120,000 
words (that is, roughly, the approximate content 
of two full-length novels). In addition to this 
there is the labour involved in thinking out the 
complications and involutions of a sustained plot. 
The writer who lias hitherto confined his literary 
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activities to sliort stories and sketches would 
do well to pause before plunging straight away 
into the fatiguing task of writing a three- or four- 
act play. 

You can sit down and pen a short story, a 
sketch or an article in a single sitting, while the 
inspiration lasts. Not so the play: in writing a 
long prose work, such as a modern drama, you 
cannot expect the fever of inspiration to remain 
at full force throughout. 

A full-length play may well occupy six months 
of the playwright's time: it would be absurd to 
expect to find him as fresh at the end of that 
period as he was at the beginning. Nothing short of 
a miracle could enable him to write for six consecu¬ 
tive months in the same strain of inspired furore. 

The truth is that you must not rely on inspira¬ 
tion to do your work for you. Inspiration does 
not write full-length plays any more than it 
paints huge canvases. While it may be true 
that the original idea that starts the plot forming 
in the writer’s mind is a gift of the gods, the rest 
is largely a question of perseverance and grit. 

THE INSPIRATION FALLACY 

It is no use putting your trust in inspiration: 
once you have secured an original idea you will 
have to work to shape it in dramatic form. The 
play will not construct itself. 
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Apart from the mere physical task of penman¬ 
ship, a good deal of the labour of composing a play 
consists in the selection and rejection of material 
suitable for inclusion in the finished product. 

In an historical play, for instance, the dramatist 
will need to read a considerable amount of con¬ 
temporary literature and history, to steep himself 
in the manners and customs of the epoch in order 
that the period itself shall be faithfully reproduced. 

Even in plays of modern life, observation and 
research play a large part in the technique of the 
playwright. While the really vital part of the 
play is undoubtedly that purely personal spirit 
and message, evolved from the playwright’s inner 
consciousness, there still remains a formidable 
amount of material that is obviously the result 
of close observation and attention. 

CULTIVATE OBSERVATION 

The playwright resembles the novelist in this 
respect: he must keep his eyes and ears open for 
every scrap of good material that seems likely to 
provide him with a theme for his play. 

It is an excellent practice—in fact, one followed 
by several prominent dramatists of the present 
day—to compile note-books, in which any striking 
expression, figure of speech, gesture, or mannerism 
is faithfully recorded. 

It may be a beautiful scene that stimulates your 
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imagination and suggests a background against 
which to set a play; or it may be a striking 
photograph, or a cutting from some newspaper 
which suggests a highly dramatic situation; no 
matter what it is—a description of a tense quarrel 
between friends, a peculiar will, the story of a 
missing diamond—everything, important and sun¬ 
dry alike, that stimulates or excites your imagina¬ 
tion should be methodically entered in your note¬ 
book, with a view to future use 

THE ROUTINE OF NOTE-TAKING 
It may be years later before you find a suitable 
opportunity to incorporate in the texture of a 
play the jotting that you have made in times gone 
by. But when you do have occasion to use such 
material you will find that your play gains in 
attraction and power by the realism that this little 
touch of actual life imparts to the play as a whole. 

No incident that fires the playwright’s en¬ 
thusiasm is too insignificant, too trivial in itself 
to record. Many a great play has originated from 
the tiniest spark. A stray remark, a casual alterca¬ 
tion in the street, a headline in the papers, or an 
obituary notice may provide the germ of a theme 
that sets inspiration aflame and consumes the 
playwright with a passionate desire to express 
himself on paper immediately. 

The primary business of the playwright is to 
18 
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copy real life and exhibit its counterfeit on the 
stage. 

Actually, the experienced playwright does not 
copy real life in extenso. He selects at random, 
using his huge fund of experience and the fruits 
of his tremendous observation, gathered during 
a number of years, as a stock of material from 
which to choose in his search for the most telling 
incident, the most significant gesture, the most 
appropriate phrase. 



suspended on the sign of a country tavern: out 
with your note-book and enter it down before it 
slips your memory. This name may fit a character 
in one of your future plays like a glove. 

You witness an old Quaker gravely taking a 
pinch of snuff. Trivial as it is, such an incident 
may arouse a train of thought that leads to some 
novel and racy plot on which to erect a powerful 
dramatic structure. 

Learn to observe: it is a very common mistake 
made by newcomers to theatrical conditions to 
assume that a playwright can afford to dispense 
with that acute and lynx-like eye for detail which 
is the hall-mark of the talented writer of fiction. 

A SUPPLY OF MATERIALS 

This is not so: the playwright, no less than the 
novelist, must possess an inexhaustible supply 
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of the life-blood of all creative writing—reality, 
and this he can only achieve if he has been well 
trained in the technique of detailed observation. 
The playwright goes through life searching for 
copy, just as all writers and men of art must do: 
in his mind the base alloy of everyday life is 
transmuted into the precious gold ot drama. 

You cannot make a play without materials 
derived from actual observation any more than 
you can manufacture bricks without clay. Learn, 
then, to observe: and put what you observe into 
your scenarios. 

Before you can learn how to construct a play 
you must have the materials at hand from which 
plays can be made. That is why the author is so 
insistent on this, the first lesson of the aspiring 
dramatist: extract your materials from the life 
around you. Do not write plays about people and 
lands you have never seen at first hand. Confine 
your abilities to dramatizing what you yourself 
have known, seen, and heard: make copy of your 
own life, and turn it into drama if possible. 

Once you have trained yourself to think in 
terms of the drama, you will be able to distinguish 
between incidents and events, characters and 
ideas that are potentially dramatic, and those 
that are merely static, and which can, therefore, 
never he wholly successful in dramatic form, 

At one time the theatre strictly confined itself 
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to portraying life among the most exclusive and 
exalted classes. Nowadays, since the iconoclastic 
efforts of Bernard Shaw and Henrik Ibsen, the 
theatre is no longer restricted to such a limited 
social class from which to derive its plays. 

All forms of life may be portrayed and all 
manner of men and women: from the drunkard, 
the habitue of a Rowton house, and the lowest 
of the canaille to the highest in the land. 

THE ILLUSION OF REALISM 

Write about what you know: that is the secret 
of imparting that illusion of reality without which 
no play has nowadays the slightest chance of 
acceptance. Do not try to set your play in a 
milieu or locale with which you are not at first¬ 
hand acquainted. If you persist in relying en¬ 
tirely on unassisted imagination for all the 
materials of your play, you are heading for 
disaster, and sooner or later you will come to 
grief through some amazing slip which will reveal 
your utter ignorance of the facts and the lives of the 
people whom you have set out to depict in action. 

Therefore, your first eforts at playwriting 
should be directed not to constructing plots, or 
writing scenarios, but to the prosaic business of 
collecting a stock of ideas, incidents, manner¬ 
isms, and characteristics. 

Search without cessation for material that bears 
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the diamatic imprint, the hall-mark of the theatre. 
You may not have the occasion for months, 
possibly even for years, actually to utilize this 
material you have gathered. That does not 
matter: like good champagne, it will always be 
the better for maturing in a cool and well-stocked 
cellar. 

THE SEARCH FOR PLOTS 

The next step is to cast about for some means of 
stringing all the selected materials together and 
exhibiting them on the stage. This is achieved 
by means of an appropriate plot, which is a subject 
so important that the reader will not grudge the 
two succeeding chapters that are devoted to its 
detailed discussion. The plot itself may also come 
out of your note-book. 

Generally, however, apart from the plot, with 
its artfully contrived machinery (which, needless 
to point out, must be cunningly concealed), there 
will be some general theme around which the 
play revolves. 

This theme may be a passion—hatred, jealousy, 
love, motherly affection, remorse, greed; it may 
be a sort of moral aphorism such as “ murder will 
out,” “the evil of gossip,” "the sins of the fathers 
are visited on the children”; or it may be some 
dramatic statement of a universal law, such as 
inevitable punishment for sin, or the truism that 
you cannot buy everything with money. 
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So much depends ultimately on the choice of 
theme that you will be well advised to resolve 
any doubts and settle any difficulties at the 
outset by testing the validity of your theme. 

THEMES TO AVOID 

There are certain unpleasant themes that moral 
or public law proscribes. In other words, these 
aspects may not be treated dramatically. 

Plays abounding in profanity or blasphemy 
will not be readily accepted by theatrical man¬ 
agers. If you wish to get a foothold on the 
ladder of theatrical success, you must refrain 
from offering, in early works at any event, plays 
that directly satirize or bring into contempt, 
directly or by inevitable implication, recognized, 
orthodox institutions such as marriage, religion, 
legal institutions, etc. 

No doubt, the established playwright whose 
name is a household word, as is that of George 
Bernard Shaw for example, can afford to fling 
discretion to the winds and set about the task of 
knocking the idols he detests from their pedestals. 

But the established playwright is in a position 
very different from that of the newcomer who is 
just beginning to knock at the stage door. Pie 
can afford to take risks, and he will be forgiven 
much that would be instantly condemned in the 
unknown outsider. 
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Therefore, while giving vent to your own 
opinions and while stating your sincere and honest 
conclusions, do not set yourself up as a law-giver. 
Be content, for a beginning at any rate, to remain 
a playwright pure and simple. 

THE MORAL PURPOSE 

Later, if you feel like it, you can adopt the pose 
of moral counsellor, or smasher of false gods. 
Probably, however, you will by that time have 
learnt the lesson that all conscientious artists 
learn sooner or later that it is the function of 
drama to reproduce life as it really is, not as it 
would be in Utopia. The playwright is an ob¬ 
server: not a reformer or a propagandist. If the 
itch to reform once gets a hold on you, you may 
say good-bye to your chances of succeeding on 
the stage of to-day. 

A strong love interest is essential in the play that 
is to be submitted to London managers. Every 
play that has run beyond the allotted span of a 
hundred nights (with one or two exceptions that 
do not in any way affect the general rule) possesses 
a continuous and dramatic love interest, usually 
culminating in a passionate climax. 

THE MOTIF DOMINANT 

As Channing Pollock, the great playwright and 
author of The Enemy and The Sign on the Door, 
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wrote: “Every play must deal with that great 
emotion—love.” Without a love interest running 
through the play, it is doomed from the start. 

You may deride such a theme, and complain 
that it fetters your imagination, but that will not 
alter the fact that a love theme is demanded 
by every manager who has money to spend in 
encouraging new playwrights. It will be time 
enough to gratify your whims -when you have 
placed a few successful dramas among satisfied 
managers. Until then, on no account neglect 
to work into the script a moving story of passion 
and intrigue, or, if it is a comedy, a tangled skein 
of lovers separated, only to fall reconciled in each 
other’s embrace as the curtain falls on the last act. 
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CHAPTER III 

INVENTING THE PLOT 

The plot defined—The juxtaposition of dramatic events— 
The technique of plot weaving—The "exposition"— 
Novelty in plot 

The dramatist’s technique is the skill with which 
he marshals the several ingredients that com¬ 
prise his acted entertainment. A playwright is 
like a chef in this respect: first he has to procure 
the ingredients, then he has to be able to mix 
these up skilfully, and cook them according to 
recipe. 

The dramatist, like the cook, stands at a fair 
distance from his work and ought to be at once 
a creator and a critic. Macaulay, for all he was 
not a practised dramatist, caught a glimpse of 
this truth when he stated: "The business of the 
dramatist is to keep himself out of sight and to 
let nothing appeal but his characters. As soon 
as he attracts notice to his personal feelings, the 
illusion is broken.” 

THE PLOT DEFINED 

It will be advisable to draw a very important 
practical distinction between the story and the 
plot in the general technique of playwriting. 
As there has very often been a good deal of 
misunderstanding here, we had better define our 
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terms in the first place so that we are not likely 
to fall into any serious errors on that account. 

Some playwrights and critics regard the words 
"plot" and "story” as synonymous. Others, again, 
seem to regard a story as a sort of condensed plot. 
Professor Baker of Yale posits the distinction 
thus: "A story is what a play boils down to when 
you try to tell a friend as briefly as possible what 
it is all about.” A plot, on the other hand, “is 
the story so moulded by the dramatist as to gain 
for him in the theatre the emotional response he 
desires.” 

This critic certainly realizes that there exists an 
undoubted difference between a story and a plot, 
but he has not managed to explain it clearly, free 
from all ambiguity. 

The distinction is subtle, and difficult to trans¬ 
late into words, but the following enlightening 
passage (written, however, from the novelist’s 
point of view) from E. M. Forster’s brilliant Aspects 
of the Novel will considerably assist the reader in 
thoroughly grasping the nature of the distinction. 
"We have defined a story as a narrative of events 
arranged in their time sequence. Let us define 
a plot. A plot is also a narrative of events, the 
emphasis falling on causality. ‘The King died, 
and then the Queen died,’ is a story. ‘The 
King died, and then the Queen died of grief’ is 
a plot. The time sequence is preserved, but the 
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sense of causality overshadows it; or again, ‘The 
Queen died, no one knew why, until it was dis¬ 
covered that it was through grief at the death of 
the King.’ This is a plot with a mystery in it, a 
form capable of high development . . . con¬ 
sidering the death of the queen we say, 'and 
then—?’ If it is in a plot we ask; ‘Why?’ 
That is the fundamental difference.” 

THE JUXTAPOSITION OF DRAMATIC EVENTS 

Plot, then, must not be confused with the 
underlying narrative, nor must it be dismissed 
as only the highly artificial arrangement of in¬ 
cidents in a mystery play. Plot is the placing of 
incidents generated from the story, so as best to 
reveal their dramatic potentialities. 

Not all plays possess plots : it would be difficult 
to state with precision what the plots are of such 
plays as The Cherry Orchard, Emperor Jones, The 
Spook Sonata, and Lovers. 

However, for all practical purposes, and par¬ 
ticularly if the reader hopes to obtain a foothold 
on the stage of the commercial theatre, his play 
must exhibit a conventional plot, developed along 
conventional lines. 

A plot takes all things in its sway: it is a 
scientific and carefully prepared arrangement of 
incident, action, character, and dialogue. Compli¬ 
cation is of the essence of plot. 
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The process of inventing a plot is analogous to 
that of weaving. You have a number of threads 
which are to form the finished fabric. A plot is 
not like a number of isolated beads threaded 
on a piece of covered elastic, and bearing no 
relationship whatever to one another. On the 
contrary, all the various incidents in the plot are 
interdependent and must be related to each other 
with unerring skill and accuracy. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF PLOT WEAVING 
It is not everyone who possesses the art of 
convincing plot-spinning. But it is to a large 
extent a qualification that can be acquired. 
The first important thing to grasp is that (i) a 
mere story per se is not a plot; (2) a plot is a 
“special edition" of a story; (3) even when the 
story is thus "edited ’’ it must be cast in a plot- 
form suitable for dramatic use. 

A plot has to be begun, developed, and ended. 
In the play, for reasons that will surely be obvious, 
it is not possible to trace causes back to their 
ultimate origin. You must start your play at a 
time when the boiling plot is near on the brew. 
In the theatre you cannot afford to sit waiting 
for the kettle to boil: you must raise your curtain 
at the very moment when the water is gushing 
through the kettle spout. 

But this method has one drawback: it is 
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often necessary, if we are thoroughly to under¬ 
stand the play, to know many events which have 
taken place before the rise of the curtain. This 
is achieved by the "exposition,” a device totally 
unknown to the novel, and one which we shall 
examine at greater length in the ensuing pages. 

THE “EXPOSITION" 

When a plot has been woven, it must be capable 
of supporting itself as a complete whole. Every¬ 
thing must be satisfactorily explained, and there 
must be no loose threads left dangling. 

The plot must possess an outward semblance 
of originality, although absolute originality is 
impossible. 

The mechanical aspect of the plot construction 
ought never to be perceived by the public; there 
are occasions in almost every play when the 
onward progress of action and incident has to be 
regulated by mechanical interference on the part 
of the playwright. But the finished result must 
always appear natural, spontaneous, and inevitable. 

Nothing more can be added here concerning the 
process of inventing a plot, for it is one of the 
mysteries of literary creation which no one can 
solve. You may stumble on a fine plot, almost 
by accident, or you may only succeed in reducing 
your story and material to a semblance of dra¬ 
matic unity after a long tussle. 
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NOVELTY IN PLOT 

Quite often a last-minute departure from your 
laboriously preconceived plot will impart that 
touch of freshness which is in such demand. 

The young playwright should never be afraid 
of incessantly experimenting with his plots. 
Pruning, revision, and wholesale alteration make 
for ultimate perfection and smooth sequences. 

The besetting weakness of the novice is the fear 
of cutting below the surface. The beginner too 
often seems to regard cutting in the light of a 
terrible literary desecration. 

The best advice that can be given to an aspirant 
for dramatic honours is: revise constantly, not 
aimlessly, but always with the fixed intention 
of improvement. Incidents which block the pro¬ 
gress of the plot, actions that seem out of harmony 
with the characters who are detailed to perform 
them, and complications that distort the flow of 
the plot, must all be ruthlessly discarded. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE MECHANICS OF DRAMATIC CONSTRUCTION 

Rigid economy of means—The time sequence—Economy of 
setting—Selecting powerful incidents—Division into acts 
—The length of the play—The opening—The methods of 
opening 

When you have once settled on your plot, you 
must try to co-ordinate everything naturally and 
smoothly. One of the worst features in the work 
of inexperienced amateurs is the preponderance 
of plays in which all spontaneity is strangled 
by a plot which allows the dramatist no freedom 
for character-drawing. 

Nothing bores an audience so quickly as a set 
of mere puppets whose only purpose is to set in 
motion a transparent plot of action and incident. 

Your characters ought to act naturally and 
appear lifelike; they must not he dominated by 
plot. The sequence of incidents must be con¬ 
trived convincingly; if your plot is a good one it 
will bear leaving alone for a few moments while you 
concentrate on character-drawing, or light relief. 

RIGID ECONOMY OF MEANS 
The primary necessity of playwriting is 
dramatic economy. A novelist can use hundreds 
of thousands of words, introduce thousands of 
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characters, span centuries in time, and set space 
at defiance by fleeting from continent to continent 
with bewildering rapidity. 

Not so the playwright: lie must discipline 
himself to the task of securing the maximum 
effect with the minimum of resources. This 
drastic necessity for economy is revealed in 
several directions: (i) the number of characters 
necessary for the cast; (2) the time sequence 
covered by the plot; (3) the setting. 

THE TIME SEQUENCE 

Economy m time sequence is artistically de¬ 
sirable because otherwise it is disturbing to have 
to take into consideration a number of ever- 
changing dates, involving a mathematical investi¬ 
gation each time in order adequately to appreciate 
the sequence of incidents in the plot. 

Bernard Shaw's colossal feat in Back to 
Methuselah marks an epoch in dramatic, as well 
as philosophic, history. But it is not to be 
emulated, at least by the novice. 

In this great cycle the dramatist has taken all 
eternity as his time schedule, starting in the year 
of the Creation, and ending at a time in infinity, 
that is, "as far as thought can reach.” 

Clearly, to telescope any sustained length of 
time in the brief interval of a stage play calls 
for the greatest dramatic skill. It has been 
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achieved very successfully in Arnold Bennett’s 
and Edward Knoblock’s fine play Milestones. 

In the novel it is, of course, easy enough, and 
many fine examples abound, such as The Mag¬ 
nificent Amber sons of Booth Tarkington and The 
Three Black Pennys of Joseph Hergesheimer. 
But in drama the best rule is: drastic economy 
in the time schedule, with an endeavour to produce 
the effect of a unity of time if possible. 

As a check on possible errors of computation in 
time, the playwright should prepare a calendar, 
setting the leading events in chronological order. 

The various ages of characters, and lapses of 
time in the plot, should be repeatedly tested by 
reference to this schedule. 

Anachronisms and mistaken dates should be 
searched for very scrupulously, as they tend to slip 
into the script unnoticed, especially in “costume” 
or historical plays. 

ECONOMY OF SETTING 

Economy of setting is desirable, partly owing 
to the excessive cost of mounting plays nowadays 
for production, and partly because of the mechan¬ 
ical limitations of the stage. 

As a general rule no more than three or four 
changes of scene should be made throughout the 
play. With the aid of the revolving stage, quick 
changes from scene to scene can be made. But 
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the use of the revolving stage is by no means 
universal, and, even if it were, it is to be questioned 
whether it would in any way greatly assist the 
playwright. 

SELECTING POWERFUL INCIDENTS 

This economy is achieved by careful selection 
and rejection, compression, and, where necessary, 
elongation and elaboration. It has been said that 
all art consists of judicious selection; and this 
maxim applies with singular appositeness to 
playwriting, with its selection of motif, characters, 
times, talk, places, and emotional crises. 

But it is selection of a peculiarly specialized 
kind. In writing a novel, an article, or a short 
story, the principle of selection operates beyond 
a shadow of doubt, but it operates only to this 
extent: the writer simply selects such materials 
as he thinks will prove useful. The sole test of 
suitability is his own personality. How do they 
appeal to him ? 

With the playwright the principle of selection 
may be said to operate simultaneously from three 
different angles: (i) The selection of the material 
to form a consecutive narrative; (2) the selection 
of incidents and their causes from the story to 
form a plot; (3) the selection of certain dramatic 
artifices which will best enable the plot to be 
enacted on a stage. 
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The basis of the play is— Action, Incident, and 
Event. Action by itself is not sufficient to make 
a play. It requires to be bound up with character 
and dialogue, but characterization and dialogue 
without action are useless. The successful play 
is that in which these attributes flow naturally 
from the action as revealed in the plot. 

DIVISION INTO ACTS 

The division of the play into acts is not merely 
a matter of simply dividing the text into three 
or four equal parts. The act structure is some¬ 
thing far more subtle and far more powerful in its 
far-reaching effects than any such mathematical 
arrangement. 

Although the continuity of the play is to some 
extent disturbed by the fall of the curtain between 
acts, this disturbance increases the suspense and 
evokes the keener curiosity of the audience. It is 
essential not only to arouse curiosity, but to keep 
it up when aroused. Surprise and suspense are 
powerfully increased when introduced deftly just 
before the fall of the curtain at the end of an act. 

The speed of the descent of the curtain varies 
from a rapid drop to a slow swing, depending 
on the discretion of the author. 

Even to-day "a good curtain” is particularly 
desirable for the metropolitan markets catering 
for sophisticated audiences. 
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If it is at all possible, the playwright should 
contrive to bring down the curtain on some highly 
dramatic scene, and should prepare for the end of 
the act by a powerful line, or a witty epigram. 
Used in this way, the curtain is a powerful and 
legitimate aid to dramatic suspense, but its use 
can be overdone, and its value is in inverse ratio 
to the frequency of its introduction. 

Too many curtains spoil the theatrical broth. 
This is the fault in Pinero’s Iris where the curtain 
falls no fewer than nine times in the course of the 
evening, a procedure which, in spite of all the 
dramatist’s ingenious efforts, distracts the spec¬ 
tators’ interest from the story of the play. 

Introduced too often, the curtain is a very weak 
device: used with extreme caution, at the psycho¬ 
logical moment, its value cannot be over-estimated. 

THE LENGTH OF THE PLAY 
The play should not be too long. From 2 to 
hours’ playing time is a good average length: 
roughly, 3 acts of 40 minutes each, or 4 acts of 
30 minutes each. In a three-act play the dis¬ 
position of the various acts is usually as follows— 
Act 1. Exposition (preliminary explanations) 
and beginning of plot. 

Act. 2. Development and possibly climax or 
catastrophe. 

Act 3, Denouement and ending. 

37 
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THE OPENING 

Because the opening act is usually tackled 
first in the actual routine of composition it is 
frequently regarded as the most difficult. 

But there is no reason why, after the scenario 
has been drafted, the playwright should not 
leave this act until the last before writing it out. 

This plan is to some extent an advantage, 
especially for the novice, because it enables him 
to judge, with something approaching certainty, 
the exact materials that are necessary for the 
exposition, which ought never to be overloaded 
with unnecessary facts. If the playwright writes 
his opening scene last he will be better able to 
determine precisely what is, and what is not, 
necessary. 

On the other hand, the playwright must avoid 
making the exposition too obvious. 

Speed and brevity, while desirable, are not to be 
attained at the expense of lucidity and natural¬ 
ness. The exposition must be inevitable, and 
must be introduced in such a way that it is woven 
naturally into the fabric of the plot. 

THE METHODS OF OPENING 

The opening of the play may be " quiet,” or it 
may be "explosive.” The latter type is the rarer, 
because the “explosive” setting is always the 
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most difficult form in which to introduce expo- 
sitional material. 

Consequently, it calls for a mastery of drama¬ 
turgy hardly likely to be within the powers of 
the novice. 

An excellent model of the “quiet” opening, 
with a rapid crescendo, leading to a remarkably 
effective first-act curtain, is Stanley Houghton’s 
Eindle Wakes. The "volcanic” opening is well 
illustrated in Shaw’s Arms and the Man. 

The exposition ought to cover all the facts that 
the spectator in the auditorium needs to know 
about— 

1. Past events essential to the complete 

understanding of future happenings. 

2. Relationship of primary characters. 

3. Actuating motives of characters. 

The playwright must be on his guard, however, 
against the pernicious, and all too common, habit 
of explaining too much in advance. 
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THE MECHANICS OF DRAMATIC CONSTRUCTION 

( continued) 

Scenic effects—The modern stage direction—Mounting the 
play—Surprise and suspense—The climax—Technique: a 
paramount necessity 

The business of stage directions is nowadays so 
important that the playwright of the future 
will have to pay increasing attention to it. Of 
recent years, setting, milieu, and environment have 
come to possess greater importance in the theatre. 

While the play is the thing, the wise en scene is 
regarded as deserving quite as much consideration 
as the play itself. 

SCENIC EFFECTS 

In Shakespeare’s time scenery was unknown, 
and elaborate, colourful spectacle was out of the 
question. Where it was necessary to suggest 
picturesque colour, Shakespeare invoked the 
medium of blank verse and verbal imagery. 

Since the introduction of mechanical scenery, 
writers for the theatre rely more and more on 
scenery and mechanical means, with just a word 
here and there to emphasize special effects or to 
call the attention of the audience to them. 

The importance of the stage direction as the 
technical medium whereby the scenic apparatus 
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is brought into play has been explained, by G. 
Bernard Shaw, who once declared: “ I defy any¬ 
one to convey a complete impression of an acted 
play by dialogue alone.” 

THE MODERN STAGE DIRECTION 

The modern stage direction is a rather com¬ 
plicated technical device, because, transparently 
simple as it is in itself, it must bring off so many 
tricky effects. 

In the old days of the pre-Ibsen play the stage 
direction fulfilled a purely mechanical function, 
confined almost exclusively to the business of 
marking “exits” and “entrances.” They were 
couched in a sort of stage slang (R.2 E., R.C., 
etc.) that is nowadays used only by amateur 
playwrights who seek to impress some manager 
with their knowledge of the stage. It need hardly 
be pointed out that tricks of this kind are easily 
penetrated, and only defeat their object in the 
long run. 

The modern stage direction is a very different 
thing from its Victorian prototype. Especially 
since the recent tendency to make plays more 
suitable for reading, the stage direction has been 
subjected to considerable amplification, and it 
now serves many more purposes than the purely 
utilitarian business of indicating entrances, cur¬ 
tains, and exits. 
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The stage direction is made to define the locus 
or milieu, to delineate characters, to explain 
pantomime or "business,” to describe all effects 
on or off stage produced other than through 
dialogue, to visualize the furnishings, to interpret 
on special occasions the manner or way of speak¬ 
ing, and to indicate any special gesture or mime 
that the dramatist considers necessary. 

In the case of many contemporary playwrights, 
the stage direction is modified considerably so 
as to make the play more readable, and, in their 
hands, the play with expanded stage directions 
approximates externally to the form of the novel. 

The stage direction can also help to bring home 
a picture of the milieu, and even the atmosphere 
of a drama, to the reader or stage director. 
For instance, the atmosphere of a seascape has 
been suggested with powerful reality in O’Neill’s 
Anna Christie, Synge’s Riders to the Sea, and 
especially in Herman Heijermans’s, The Cape of 
Good Hope, in which the playwright effectively 
dramatizes a storm at sea, a leaky trawler, and 
crowds of huddled villagers fighting for their 
lives. 

As so many wonderful effects can now be ob¬ 
tained from lighting schemes, it is necessary to 
consider the nuances of weather and atmosphere 
with closer attention than was the case in the 
days before electric lighting became universal. 
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Gerhardt Hauptmann is very fond of explicitly 
defining the climatic conditions in his plays. 
Thus in Rose Bernd the play opens on a bright 
Sunday morning in May; Drayman Henschel on 
a bleak and miserable February dawn ; while the 
main scene of his Reconciliation takes place on a 
snow-swept Christmas Eve. 

Not only does this increase the reader’s en¬ 
joyment and pleasure, but it stimulates the 
imagination of the producer, particularly as 
regards attractive and ingenious lighting schemes. 

MOUNTING THE PLAY 

The mounting of stage pieces is quite an art 
in itself. The modern playwright is expected to 
possess something more than a nodding acquaint¬ 
ance with interior decoration and domestic archi¬ 
tecture. Although the furnishing of the play is 
ultimately a matter for which the stage direction 
alone is responsible, it nevertheless behoves the 
playwright to take an intelligent and appreciative 
interest in decoration. 

Instances could be cited where a novel setting 
has done much to provoke and retain the eager 
curiosity of audiences. Such are the original court¬ 
room setting in The Trial of Mary Dugan ; the 
brilliant decoration in Wonder Bar (in which there 
were no barriers between audience and stage); 
the splendid effect of the monsoon in Somerset 
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Maugham’s Rain ; the stage pictures of Oriental 
colour in Hassan and East of Suez ; the interior 
of a busy restaurant in Belasco’s Governor Lady ; 
the tenement milieu in Street Scene of Elmer Rice; 
and the luxurious mise en scene of Edward 
Knoblock’s adaptation Grand Hotel —all these 
illustrate the fascination that mechanical devices 
possess for millions of playgoers. 

Of course, these and other purely mechanical 
aspects of drama are only side issues; they do 
not vitally affect the intrinsic technical processes 
involved in playwriting. Indeed, too keen an 
insistence on mechanism is inclined to have a 
disastrous effect on the resultant play. 

Nothing tends to destroy the illusion of the 
stage so much as eternal concentration on the 
ropes and the pulleys of the back stage. 

What endures in the mind is not the apparatus 
but the effect; hence, stage directions, important 
and valuable as they are for suggesting visual 
images, should not be allowed to capsize the 
basic dramatic interest of plot, character, and 
dialogue. 

Make full use of them, but see that they are 
subordinate to the play as a whole. 

SURPRISE AND SUSPENSE 

Much more important are the elements of 
surprise and suspense. 
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These are devices which naturally depend on 
the different plots of individual plays. It would 
be the height of absurdity even to attempt to 
lay down any rule for the introduction of these 
two highly effective theatrical devices. 

The most that can be said in such a book as 
the present is that suspense and surprise equally 
increase the absorbed interest of the audience. 
But suspense and surprise must be obtained 
legitimately. Nothing is so fatal as the suspense 
or surprise derived from unfair tactics on the 
dramatist's part. 

This is the explanation of the rule that the 
playwright must not keep a secret from the 
audience—the mystery play or thriller alone 
excepted. Of course, like every other so-called 
rule, it is followed as often in the breach as in the 
observance by the accomplished playwright (see, 
for example, G. M, Cohan's Seven Keys to Baldpate). 

Sir George Alexander’s advice to Wilde in writing 
Lady Windermere's Fan is extremely interesting 
in this connexion: "Let the mystery be as dense 
as you please as between one person and another 
on the stage, but the audience must be in the 
know always.” 


THE CLIMAX 

The ending of the play is always a problem 
only to be solved after a very careful and serious 
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consideration of the nature of the characters and 
the situations in which they are placed. 

It has been well said that "The difficulty in 
regard to the end of a play arises partly because 
it is everywhere easier to get things into a tangle 
than to get them out again, and also partly be¬ 
cause at the beginning we give the author carte 
blanche, to do as he likes, but at the end make 
definite demands on him. Thus we ask for a con¬ 
clusion that shall be either quite happy or quite 
sad—whereas human affairs do not usually take 
so decided a turn.” 

The conclusion must be inevitable but not 
obvious, and prepared very carefully from the 
start. The ending ought to be contemplated as 
the keystone of the structure, and it should be 
implicit in the plot. 

Many plays appear to end for no obvious 
reason beyond the fact that it is about time to 
clear the auditorium. The good play, however, 
even when it has an inconclusive ending, ought to 
end convincingly: in a sense, its ending should 
be such as would be foreseen by an intelligent 
playgoer if he were in full possession of all the 
facts at the opening of the drama. 

The inconclusive ending is extremely fashionable 
nowadays, and marks a definite breakaway from 
the old-fashioned "well-made'’ play with its 
deliberate and well-constructed denouement. An 
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excellent example, not yet bettered, occurs in 
Granville Barker’s Madras House, where the 
curtain in the last act falls on a group who are 
in the midst of a conversation. The stage direction 
reads: "She does not end really, for there is no 
end to the subject." 

The author is anxious not to insist too strongly 
on technique. Theatrical history is very largely a 
record of technical conventions successfully dis¬ 
regarded by original playwrights; and the test 
of a dramatic device resides in its effectiveness. 

TECHNIQUE : A PARAMOUNT NECESSITY 

But at the same time it would be inadvisable 
to close this chapter without a warning against 
the tendency to shirk technical exercise. 

One frequently hears critics muttering some¬ 
thing about "a healthy disregard for the conven¬ 
tions of stage technique.” They express approval 
of such characters as have the courage “not 
to easily yield to the arrogant confines of the 
proscenium." 

This advice ought not to be taken too seriously 
by those anxious to succeed in the commercial 
theatre at least. If there is any secret at all in 
securing an audition on the West-end and 
Broadway stages it consists in supplying the 
"mixture as before.” 
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CHAPTER VI 

DIALOGUE AS AN ACCOMPLISHMENT 

The spell of illusion— The primary test—Difference between 
ordinary conversation and stage dialogue—Simplicity the 
keynote—The selection of vocabulary—Contrast between 
speakers—A grave fault—Outworn devices—Slickness of 
transition—The final test 

Of hundreds of plays that are submitted by 
would-be playwrights to theatrical managers 
every year, it can be fairly estimated at a rough, 
but sufficiently accurate, computation that con¬ 
siderably over 50 per cent are rejected, not from 
any want of originality, not from any flagrant 
disregard of the few elementary rules of play¬ 
writing, nor again from any absence of genuine 
talent or inspiration in the playwright, but simply 
from poor dialogue. 

They are rejected simply because the dialogue 
is not suitable for the stage. The young writer 
must never lose sight of the fact that talking in a 
drawing-room, or any other enclosed space, to a 
gathering of intimate friends, is a very different 
thing from talking across a vast orchestral pit, in 
the glare of a hundred footlights. 

Dialogue, to be theatrically appropriate, must 
be constructed with precisely the same care that 
you lavish on the dovetailing of incidents in the 
plot, or the meticulous care with which you 
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delineate your leading characters. To be at all 
effective, each word must he selected from a mass 
of similar words specially on account of its rhythm, 
sonorousness, precision, and dramatic possibilities. 

The late John Galsworthy, whose plays, Justice, 
Loyalties, Escape, and the Skin Game, testify to 
the playwright's brilliant powers of writing 
dial ogue, declared: "From start to finish good 
dialogue is hand-made, like good lace; clear, of 
fine texture, furthering with each line the harmony 
and strength of a design to which all must be 
subordinated.” 

THE SPELL OF ILLUSION 
The importance of dialogue is paramount be¬ 
cause it is the plastic medium of the playwright: 
without it he is powerless. Unless the speeches 
of his characters rivet the attention of the 
listeners in the audience, and bind them under the 
spell of illusion from the very outset, the play, 
as a practical proposition on the boards, is doomed. 
Nothing can save a play whose dialogue is weak 
or stilted, boring or incoherent. 

Through dialogue the playwright achieves his 
ultimate effect. Whether that effect is a trium¬ 
phant success or a wretched failure depends 
largely, if not wholly, on the merit of the dialogue 
alone. In the theatre, as in real life, much is 
forgiven to the man or woman who can magnetize 
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a listener by vivid conversational gifts and charm 
of witty expression. 

Unless your dialogue is well written, it is 
worse than useless to submit the typescript of 
your play to a manager, for if your dialogue is 
faulty, the characterization is as a natural and 
inevitable consequence weakened. You may have 
a plot of startling novelty, a theme of profound 
interest, your personages may be vital creatures 
of flesh and blood, and your climax may be well 
contrived and led up to by dramatic suspense of 
the finest magnitude, yet careless or uninteresting 
dialogue will ruin all your finest efforts. 

THE PRIMARY TEST 

For the young playwright who has yet to 
secure a production of his first play, it will be as 
well to state here and now the primary test of 
good dialogue—the test that every producer, 
actor, and manager’s reader consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously applies. 

That primary test is: How will this line sound 
in the theatre ? Does it convey anything to the 
listeners in the darkened auditorium ? Is it appro¬ 
priate to the character to whom it has been 
assigned? Does it hasten the plot? Does it raise 
a laugh, or a tear ? Does it give the actor a chance ? 
Does it lead, somewhere ? 

Now the difficulty that the newcomer to 
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theatrical writing has to face at the very beginning 
of his career is the fact that theatrical dialogue, 
although on the surface it appears extremely 
natural, is, in actual fact, precisely the contrary, 
the height of artificiality. What appears to the 
credulous listener in the audience to be a very 
natural piece of pathetic writing is in reality 
achieved only as a result of incessant ingenuity, 
tireless revision, and repeated alteration. 

The speech of sublime pathos, the rousing 
oration, the piquant and cynical comment, the 
brilliant flash of witty epigram, the stream of 
impassioned rhetoric, the sparkling bubble of 
spontaneous repartee, like the gushing of newly 
uncorked champagne, the stinging retort that 
cuts like the lash of a whip—these are the very 
life-blood of dialogue. But they are not achieved 
without labour and ceaseless effort. 

An epigram that trips daintily from the tip of 
the tongue may have taken hours to think out ; 
a telling line that rings out, charged with vibrant 
emotion before the swift descent of the curtain, 
may only have been thought of at the very last 
rehearsal. Hence the necessity for constant re¬ 
vision and polishing. More than any other prac¬ 
titioner of the craft of letters, the playwright needs 
to be a person gifted with almost super-human 
patience and the ambition never to rest content 
short of perfection. 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ORDINARY CONVERSATION 
AND STAGE DIALOGUE 

It is essential to emphasize the difference 
between conversation as used in novels and 
dialogue as utilized on the stage. Ordinary con¬ 
versation, with insignificant exceptions, can be 
incorporated in short stories, novels, and other 
works of pure narrative fiction without hesitation; 
but the playwright is bound to select and prune 
all conversation with a view to its dramatic 
possibilities and theatrical effectiveness. 

In a novel, the author can make two characters 
discuss all sorts of irrelevant detail: he can hold 
up the plot for a chapter while they indulge in 
reminiscences of their school-days, or debate the 
pros and cons of Proportional Representation. 
Not so in the drama. You must always remember 
that the one unforgivable sin in the theatre is to 
inflict boredom. That is why all dialogue that is not 
purposely humorous must be strictly to the point. 

Every line that you write, with the possible 
exception of witty lines given over solely to comic 
effects, must propel the plot one step nearer its 
ultimate denouement. If it does not do this the 
line must be deleted, and another substituted 
which does. If the dialogue begins to meander, 
the audience will soon get restless, and woe 
betide the playwright who allows the attention 
of his audience to roam. 
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Once the audience lose the thread of interest, 
the playwright's hold on his listeners has evapor¬ 
ated, the spell has vanished, and he will retire 
as discredited a bungler as the conjuror who fails 
to produce his promised rabbits from the magic 
hat. 


SIMPLICITY THE KEYNOTE 

Yet, although the dialogue must be highly 
dramatic and advance the plot at every turn, 
it must flow very smoothly, by easy steps and 
not by jerks. It must be self-explanatory and 
must be written as simply as possible. 

Do not try to write “stylishly” by introducing 
archaic or obsolete phrases; if there is anything 
in the phraseology that sounds even a shade 
obscure, cut it out or amend it until it can be 
immediately understood by the meanest intel¬ 
ligence in the audience. 

It is most important in connexion with this 
problem of dialogue,to remember the enormously 
varying mentalities that compose the typical 
playgoing audience en masse. A line must make 
its effect instantaneously. The point of the line 
must soak in the mind of the listener straight¬ 
away. 

That is why all obscurities, all roughness of 
style, all obsolete expressions, anything savouring 
of pedantry or encyclopaedic learning must be 
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ruthlessly excised. Puzzling expression must give 
way to simpler terms that will be readily under¬ 
stood. Anything savouring of the dictionary is 
totally out of place in the theatre. 

Continuity of interest in the modem play is 
quite essential; and this must be produced 
throughout the play very largely by the intrinsic 
merit of the dialogue. For this purpose it is very 
necessary to contrive that each line leads without 
effort to the next: this also makes it easier for the 
actor to memorize his role. 

In short speeches, particularly, avoid anything 
that resembles jerkiness, unless, of course, jerky 
enunciation is part of the characterization of the 
particular speaker. It is in the smooth transition 
from speech to speech that the fine art of dialogue 
resides. 


THE SELECTION OF VOCABULARY 
The words of each individual phrase or sentence 
must be selected with fastidious care. A famous 
American playwright observes: “On the choice 
of words will depend very much the effectiveness 
of a play. The tone of them must change to 
suit the scene and the emotion. 

"One way of creating humour, for instance, 
is to use pompous or grandiloquent words. Emo¬ 
tion, on the other hand, keeps the words simple, 
very near the ground. Part of an audience might, 
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perhaps, get deep feeling from unusual and 
very precise words, but the audience is made up 
for the greater part of people who are not thus 
trained. 

"When you write for an audience, you must 
write for the great average. You will then use 
the simple, passionate words, such as ' fire, stars, 
hand, rock, heart, grave.’ In the same way you 
may simplify your words by omitting many. For 
instance, note the increase in emphasis and force 
between: ‘I wish you to go'; ‘You must go’, 

‘ Go! 1 ; and, finally, the simple opening of the 
door." 

Precisely, When the playwright has learnt to 
distinguish between the value and flavour of 
words considered as units, he has gone far along 
the road to mastering the diverse mysteries of 
the craft of writing sound and theatrically effective 
dialogue of a kind that prominent actors will 
vie with one another to have the privilege of 
declaiming. 

The principle which governs the selection of 
these individual units is based on purely dramatic 
exigencies. They are selected not because of 
their appearance in type, or in ink, but because 
of their sound. 

The practical playwright never omits to take 
into consideration the acoustic properties of his 
dialogue. The words must be easily pronounced, 
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and anything that suggests a jingle is to be 
immediately barred. 

Alliteration should be carefully avoided, partly 
because it has long since gone out of fashion, and 
partly because it often trips up a nervous actor— 
and actors are quite often nervous, be it remem¬ 
bered, especially on "first nights.” 

The speech of the various characters must be 
sharply contrasted and distinguished carefully. 
This is one of the most difficult arts to acquire, 
and calls for infinitesimal patience. You must 
read carefully through the play and ensure that 
your characters are talking and acting consis¬ 
tently. It is no use making your hero do one 
thing and say another. His actions and words 
must synchronize with his disposition. 

CONTRAST BETWEEN SPEAKERS 

Contrast in speeches makes your character¬ 
ization vivid and alive. One of the most familiar 
devices, and one which is at the same time the 
easiest to apply in practice, is to use certain 
mannerisms, cliches, and idioms, and certain 
catchwords that are technically known in the 
theatre vernacular as "tags,” which you intro¬ 
duce at regular intervals in the course of all a 
particular character’s set speeches. 

A tag may be anything from a simple "cuss” 
word to an involved sentence. These catchwords, 
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cliches or tags, help to identify the character 
easily and humanize him, so that he is the more 
readily accepted by the audience. 

Neutral characters all speaking the same 
language, in the same inflection and tone of voice, 
and using the same gestures make a play too banal. 
One of the cardinal rules of playwriting is to 
select characters set off in sharp, almost glaring, 
contrast to one another, and to extend this 
contrast to their manner of speaking. 

A GRAVE FAULT 

One of the worst faults of the inexperienced 
playwright is to fall back on the use of a sort of 
patchwork or stock diction common to all the 
characters. This is very weak craftsmanship. The 
dramatist’s business is to find out all the respects 
in which character differs from character, and 
display as many of these differences in action 
as he can possibly weave into the plot. 

It is one of the most glaring faults of the 
beginner that, while he occasionally contrives to 
achieve contrast in other minor respects, he often 
fails to extend his efforts to dialogue. Remember 
then the golden rule: Contrast in dialogue, as 

IN ALL THINGS, IS IMPERATIVE. 

Asides or soliloquies are absolutely taboo now¬ 
adays, and under no circumstances should either 
of these universally discredited obsolescences be 
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introduced into the script of a play intended for 
commercial production. 

The aside was a very feeble device used in 
Victorian plays whereby one of the characters 
would express his opinion, sotto voce, of another 
character’s actions, in the direct presence of 
that other character. The other character was 
not supposed to overhear the remark. Such a 
ridiculous flouting of the most obvious canons of 
technique was bound to destroy all that precious 
illusion of reality which it is the constant effort of 
the playwright to achieve. 

The aside condemns itself: suffice it to say 
that any modern writer who wilfully resurrects 
this out-moded relic of the Victorian melodrama 
is courting disaster; his finished play can only 
merit the rejection that it will assuredly receive 
from modern producers. 

OUTWORN DEVICES 

The soliloquy, in which a character talks to him¬ 
self, is barred from the modern stage on similar 
grounds. It is interesting to notice that the cele¬ 
brated American playwright, Eugene O’Neill, has 
attempted to bring back the soliloquy and aside 
into popularity again, in his recent play Strange 
Interlude. 

Interesting as this play is as an experiment, it 
cannot be recommended as a practical model for 
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the student, and should be regarded more in the 
light of a theatrical curiosity, a departure from 
the normal, than as an example to be followed by 
beginners. 

The length of speeches naturally varies with 
circumstances, but usually it is much safer to 
proceed by single lines than by long set speeches. 
If you find that you have great chunks of undi¬ 
gested dialogue disfiguring your script, it is 
invariably the wisest policy to recast these chunks 
into smaller units, breaking them into small 
sections and dispersing their lines among two or 
more speakers. 

It is necessary to insist that dialogue ought 
always to be an exchange of conversation between 
two or more characters, and for stage purposes 
every exchange should be confined to as few lines 
as possible, in order to give each actor an equal 
chance of carrying the play along. One-sided 
conversations a.re, very properly, discouraged in 
the theatre. 


SLICKNESS OF TRANSITION 
The movement of dialogue ought to suggest 
swift and rapid transition. This is best done by 
proceeding in short stages by single lines wherever 
practicable, and so conveying an impression of 
speed. 

It is an excellent plan to keep a note-book in 
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which to jot down the things you hear around 
you in everyday life that seem suitable to you 
for reproduction in dialogue form: witty expres¬ 
sions, quaint turns of speech, peculiar utterances, 
strange oaths, terms of endearment, etc.; any¬ 
thing, in fact, that impresses you as being either 
so out of the ordinary as to deserve recording 
on account of its originality, or so very ordinary 
as to represent a definite type of commonplace 
character. 

Dialects and foreign languages, if used sparingly 
and discreetly, can be extremely effective: more 
especially when confined to secondary characters, 
such as servants or low-comedy roles, they can 
be relied upon to provide a constant stream of 
humour that will keep the play alive in its less 
dramatic moments. 

THE FINAL TEST 

When the script is finished, either declaim 
your dialogue aloud yourself, or, better still, 
persuade some preferably critical friend to read it 
through slowly for you, while you listen, care¬ 
fully noting its effect, remaining on the qui vive 
for any line that does not ring true. If the 
speaker stumbles over any awkward passages, 
carefully make a note in order to consider a 
possible improvement. 

Above all, remember that, whatever other 
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qualities your dialogue does or does not possess, 
it must have at least one, without which it might 
as well never be written, and that one quality 
is EMOTION. "Stage dialogue,” declares an 
eminent dramatist, "rests primarily on feeling. 
Wit, philosophy, moral truth, poetic language— 
all these count as nothing unless there is feeling 
of an obvious kind.” 
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CHARACTERIZATION: THE ACID TEST 

Reality is vital—Exaggeration in character drawing—A 
common error—Visualizing your characters—Models in 
real life—The danger of heavy casts'—Variety and con¬ 
trast—Introducing characters—The telling entry—Nam¬ 
ing your people—Consistency in delineation—Continuity 
in characterization 

All dramatists are agreed that the most difficult 
aspect of playwriting resides in the faithful, ac¬ 
curate and convincing delineation of character: to 
display in action the bundle of contradictory and 
inconstant factors that we call human nature. 

What every playwright must strive to do, if his 
productions are ever to possess anything more 
than a purely ephemeral value, is to make his 
characters act and talk exactly as they would 
in real life: to create the illusion in the audience 
that they really have a mind and will of their own. 
To achieve this end no detail should be too trivial 
or too elusive to search for in the pursuit of 
realism and fidelity to everyday life. 

REALITY IS VITAL 

It does not matter what your play is about: 
it may be a thriller, a simple love story, an intense 
drama of insensate passions and evil jealousy, a 
play with a purpose, a comedy of manners, a 
hilarious slap-stick farce, or a tragedy of gloom 
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and suffering: no matter to what category of 
theme or motif your play is assignable, it will 
stand or fall by the reality of its characters. 

If your characters are life-like, if they exist and 
possess an entity of their own, then you are 
clearly on the high road to successful playwriting; 
but if your personages have never been thoroughly 
visualized in your mind's eye, if they are only 
the stock figures of the cinema or the cheap 
melodrama, then you have still a good deal to 
learn, or rather unlearn, before you can hope to 
submit your script to West-end managers with 
any faith in its chance of acceptance. 

If only young playwrights would take this 
lesson thoroughly to heart, there would be fewer 
disconsolate dramatists in the world: the very 
foundation of a good play is laid in the creation 
of characters. 

In the case of a short story, and even in the 
novel of adventure, a new writer may succeed in 
turning out a passable manuscript that satisfies 
a publisher, even though the effort contains much 
weak and inconsistent character drawing. 

The reader is warned, however, not to expect 
anything of that kind in the theatre. Unless the 
characters in your play are so contrived as to 
appear real living human beings, no amount of 
ingenuity of plot or brilliance of dialogue will 
save it from its fate—rejection, 
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It is a particularly insidious practice to invent 
a plot and then cast about for appropriate char¬ 
acters to keep the plot in rotation. The best way 
is to secure your characters first and then invent 
a story that will serve to bring them together 
on certain occasions, out of which the plot will 
arise naturally. 

EXAGGERATION IN CHARACTER DRAWING 
The primary business of the playwright is to 
select characters that can be easily transferred 
to the stage in undiminished splendour; to 
achieve this purpose a certain measure of exagger¬ 
ation is artistically justifiable, but unless the 
characters as first conceived in the playwright’s 
brain are vitally interesting, all the dramatic 
exaggeration in the world will not transform them 
into magnificent theatrical characters. 

That is why, in the first instance, it is the 
characters themselves who are much more im¬ 
portant than any consideration of plot, which 
ought rationally to develop from the actions of 
the characters. Of course, owing to the short 
time that the dramatist has at his disposal in 
which to spin his play, he is compelled to reduce 
all action to its minimum, and this results in a 
corresponding effect on the characterization. 

The dramatist who has, therefore, to exercise 
the most rigid economy ought not to aim at a 
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total description of character, but a complete 
impression of one or two aspects of character. 
The novelist, with no check on his fertility, can 
well afford to display his characters from a 
hundred different points of view: he can exhibit 
his persons in a hundred different incidents, each 
of which reveals a side of his character that has 
never been suspected before. 

A common error 

The playwright cannot do this, and the author 
suspects that most of the errors made by new 
playwrights can be ascribed to one simple cause, 
the neglect of confining the character drawing to 
an exhibition of the personality as it was originally 
revealed in the situation with which the play is 
primarily concerned. 

A general rule can safely be laid down: do not 
attempt to show all aspects of your characters. 
Only show such characteristics as are necessarily 
brought into being through the actions the char¬ 
acters are called upon to perform. 

It is almost too clear for comment that you 
cannot attempt to go into thorough detail con¬ 
cerning every character in the cast. The most 
you can do is to portray your leading characters 
(usually not more than three) and leave the 
subsidiary personages merely sketched in outline. 

The young playwright should be advised at this 
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stage that it is absolutely necessary to visualize 
all his characters before sitting down to the task 
of writing the complete draft of his play. 

VISUALIZING YOUR CHARACTERS 

You must know your characters inside out, 
even if you do not tell all that you know in the 
course of your play. But you must know enough 
about your characters to be able to decide which 
characteristics to seize upon as most salient for 
purposes of dramatic contrast. 

Do not be afraid to put real people into your 
plays, if your play is thereby improved. So long 
as you avoid scurrility, or anything suggestive of 
the libellous, there is no reason why you should 
not introduce persons from real life into your 
drama, if by that device you increase the appear¬ 
ance of reality and secure conviction. 

I do not suggest that you should faithfully copy 
every gesture, every vocal inflexion, and every 
trivial mannerism, and incorporate them in the 
text. Such a course would be mere photography, 
and would be quite indefensible. But if you allow 
the real-life prototype to ferment in your imagina¬ 
tion it is possible that the reality of your theatrical 
character will be enhanced a hundredfold. 

MODELS IN REAL LIFE 

As that great playwright, Bernard Shaw, testifies: 
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“Playwrights, like sculptors, study their figures 
from life.” They do not always put what they 
learn from their study into their scripts in its 
entirety; sometimes they discard the model when 
it has served its purpose; and very often the 
finished product in the acted version is totally 
dissimilar from its real-life prototype. But the 
fact remains that the motive power was supplied 
in the first instance from real life. 

You must always determine in advance the 
number of characters whom you propose to em¬ 
ploy in the play. It is as well to distinguish, from 
the outset, between the leading roles and the 
subsidiary parts. As far as possible, as a com¬ 
mercial proposition, you should keep the cast as 
low numerically as is compatible with the require¬ 
ments of the plot. 

If you carefully distinguish between primary 
and secondary roles you will usually find that 
you can afford to dispense altogether with many 
of these latter, while in other cases it will be 
found practicable to "telescope” two secondary 
characters into one. It is fatal to write a play in 
which everybody is a “star.” 

In the first place it would be too expensive to 
stage: the mere assembling of the " stars ” would be 
far too costly; and in the second place it is doubt¬ 
ful whether you could ever succeed in getting a 
number of "stars” of a similar type to work 
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amicably together. Hence the origin of this 
salutary rule: keep the "rich” passages for the 
" stars,” and do not give smart lines to secondary 
roles, On the stage the "star” must get all the 
meat. 

THE DANGER OF HEAVY CASTS 
Avoid crowd scenes as far as possible; they are 
a trouble to producers, and in any event a crowd 
scene on the stage is rarely effective; it never 
succeeds in deceiving the audience, who are 
usually very glad when the shouting and the 
disturbance cease. Here the theatre is no match 
for its rival, the film. 

For the inexperienced playwright it can be 
laid down as an ineluctable axiom: never introduce 
a crowd scene, unless it occurs “off stage.” 

Further, apart from crowds, it is always safest 
to circumscribe the interest within a narrow 
circle of characters, because the playwright is 
then in a position to deal with his character 
development more easily: he is less inclined to 
leave loose threads lying about, and the fewer 
characters he introduces the more attention he 
can afford to pay to each individual. 

VARIETY AND CONTRAST 
Variety and contrast in characterization are 
vital necessities in all successful plays: they are 
the hall-marks of the playwright who knows his 
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business by which he warrants that he has 
mastered his craft. When you submit the 
script of your play to a manager, the first 
questions he will ask are: Are these characters 
contrasted? Do they stand out in clear relief 
from one another? 

Variety and contrast are obtained not so much 
by introducing an incessant stream of new char¬ 
acters as by ringing the dramatic changes on a 
few well-chosen personalities specially selected for 
that purpose. 

When you are drafting your scenario you should 
take each character separately, in turn—and 
the fewer characters you have running through 
your play, the easier it will consequently be— 
and trace his or her actions throughout the play, 
from beginning to end. 

When you have done this you ought to ask 
yourself if any particular character really adds 
anything to the sum total of the general effect. 
If it does not, then you need have no compunction 
in disengaging that character from the play and 
apportioning his role among the other actors. 

The character who does nothing, the charac¬ 
ter who hangs about without accelerating plot, 
providing suspense, or, by contrast, adding 
to the characterization of another role, is an 
encumbrance, and will only spoil an otherwise 
promising script. 


6—(2226) 
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INTRODUCING CHARACTERS 

A problem which usually puzzles the fledgling 
playwright is the business of introducing char¬ 
acters, and likewise the equally tricky business 
of elegantly “dismissing” them. Although the 
precise juncture at which a certain character is 
to be introduced frequently depends on circum¬ 
stantial details of plot, it is often the case that 
there is a good deal of latitude possible in this 
particular respect. 

Before recklessly bringing a character on 
to the stage, the playwright ought to have 
regard to certain technical considerations which 
can only be ignored at the risk of inviting 
disaster. 

The first thing is that each character must be 
readily identified by the audience. For this 
reason it is usually convenient- to introduce 
individuals separately, being careful to emphasize 
the name a few times so that the audience will 
not be likely to miss the information. 

It is a sign of clumsy technique to introduce 
all the characters in a crowd. If you introduce too 
many characters at once the folks in the audience 
are puzzled from the start, and unless the intro¬ 
ductions are emphasized out of all reason, people 
will be asking each other: "But who’s that fellow 
in the plus-fours? ” and other disconcerting ques¬ 
tions of a similar type. 
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THE TELLING ENTRY 

For principal roles, an effective entrance is 
always necessary. It is essential to select some 
dramatic point in the story at which to introduce 
your leading character, so that the audience are 
forced to take notice of the newcomer. You must 
be careful to make the first impression a good one. 

Whatever you do, avoid at all hazards the 
error of allowing your characters to wander on 
and off the stage casually without let or hindrance. 
Explain why they are coming and why they are 
leaving. Assist your audiences. Do not leave 
them floundering in the dark, wondering what on 
earth all the coming and going is about. 

Always try to arouse the curiosity of your 
audience in advance: try to whet their appetite 
for what is to come, and make them eager to meet 
the new character. 

NAMING YOUR PEOPLE 

The naming of characters is important, It is 
necessary to establish the names of your char¬ 
acters on their first entrance, and repeat the 
name a sufficient number of times until it is 
reasonably certain that it will have been im¬ 
pressed on the audience. 

As far as possible, you should try to select 
names that represent the type of character you 
are aiming at presenting in your play. There is a 
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psychology in naming characters, which no 
dramatist worthy of the name ever neglects. 

Especially in the play, where you have only a 
very limited time in which to secure your effect, 
any time- or labour-saving device is justifiable. 
Quite often you can summarize in a name what 
might require m print a few pages to explain 
adequately. 

The late Edgar Wallace, commenting on the 
psychology of naming characters, once observed: 
“What could Silas be but a bad lot? Jasper is 
condemned beforehand. Frank and John are 
automatically men of sterling worth.” 

Names difficult to pronounce should he rigor¬ 
ously excluded; and anything in the nature of the 
ridiculous cannot be too strongly condemned. 
Even m names you must try to preserve as dose 
an analogy to real life as you possibly can. 

It is perhaps a minor detail, but the author 
mentions it because it is a useful hint to play¬ 
wrights who wish to avoid the mortification of 
having the lapse pointed out to them by some 
manager who may ultimately read the script: do 
not use names of a similar phonetic character that 
are likely to cause confusion, such as Mark, Max; 
Derrick, Eric, Cedric; Isaac, Isaiah, Ezekiel; 
Manville, Glanville, Grenville, Stanville. 

In the second place, never confuse the names of 
your characters; tins is usually a slip, but it 
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occurs sometimes where names have been changed 
at the last minute, and one or two of the former 
names have contrived to escape the censorious eye 
in revision. 

consistency in delineation 

Last, but by no means least, your characters 
must act consistently to their own true types, 
and they must live up to the reputation that 
you have allotted to them. It is of not the slight¬ 
est use making all the other characters refer to 
your hero as a very brave warrior if he does 
nothing to justify that description. 

Nor is it of any great assistance to stigmatize 
your villain as a hot-tempered wretch if you never 
display him in one of his typical outbursts of 
cyclonic fury. 

The playwright is in business to set character in 
motion, and you must do this on the stage before 
the very eyes of the spectator. He will feel 
baulked of his lawful due if you do not give him 
the spectacle of your characters actually doing 
the sort of things that you have led him to expect 
by implication. 

It is no use your informing the audience through 
a secondary character that Scroggins is a hypo¬ 
crite : make him a hypocrite; let them see the 
hypocrisy enacted before their eyes. 

Do not be content to suggest that Higgins knocks 
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his wife about; show the man doing it. Do not 
imagine your task is concluded when you have 
declared that “Jack is a boy for the girls all right.” 
Let people see how Jack behaves with a bevy 
of them about. Your characters must do more 
than talk: they must ACT. 

CONTINUITY IN CHARACTERIZATION 

Further, be sure that you are continuously 
revealing character, from the moment when the 
curtain rises on your first act until it drops on 
the final scene. 

Characterization must run throughout the play: 
it can never be restricted to a patch here and there. 
The vigilant quest for illuminating characteriza¬ 
tion must be pursued without cessation. 

You must never stop revealing character until 
you reach the last page of your script. 
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STAGE HUMOUR THAT PAYS 

The kernel of wit—The art of poking fun—The demand for 
comedy—Two brands of humour—The highest type—The 
serious interlude—The comedian’s staple fare—Inventing 
"smart" lines—Appealing to the humorist 

Commercially, the play of pure entertainment 
is the only type of play urgently in demand by 
the manager of to-day. Naturally, comedy, farce, 
and burlesque are the strong suits, and no one 
is more welcome in theatreland than the play¬ 
wright with potential talents for witty writing. 

The keen demand for comic material is never 
equalled by the intermittent supply; so that when 
managers do secure a play with a reasonable 
amount of humour in it, they are loth to part with 
it. Other things being equal, a spariding comedy 
will provoke greater genuine interest from the 
average manager than the serious play. 

In the list of plays with the longest runs to their 
credit, comedies and farces by far outnumber 
serious plays. Such plays as Our Boys, The 
Fanner’s Wife, A Little Bit of Fluff, The Better 
‘Ole, The Private Secretary, Charley’s Aunt, Potash 
and Perlmutter, Broadway Jones, Fanny’s First 
Play, Yellow Sands, It Pays to Advertise, When 
Knights were Bold, Lord Richard in the Pantry, 
Spring Cleaning, Our Betters, The Last of Mrs. 
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Cheney, and Hay Fever, may not be the rarest 
form of dramatic art (although the beginner 
who improved on the last four plays would be 
nothing less than a genius), but they are by far 
the most popular, as is proven by the phenomenal 
runs: not a play listed ran for fewer than 500 
consecutive performances. 

THE KERNEL OF WIT 

Comedy is the most difficult of dramatic types. 
The kernel of humour differs considerably with 
locality and age. The joke that convulses old 
gentlemen up from the country leaves sophis¬ 
ticated fldneurs cold. The epigram that sets all 
Mayfair smiling passes unnoticed in the provinces. 

The broad slapstick humour of the pantomime 
and farce would be unthinkable in the intimate 
revue or the comedy of manners. 

The refined wit of A. P. Herbert and A. A. 
Milne is as far removed from the hearty, side¬ 
splitting hilarity of It Pays to Advertise and The 
Cuckoo in the Nest as it is from the sombre realism 
of the problem play. 

Although the pure comedy is greatly in demand 
by managers, the English (and American) stage 
possesses a special genre of its own—the infusion 
of the comic spirit into the serious play. 

The average playgoer for centuries has always 
regarded the theatre as the appropriate place for 
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wholesome entertainment, and he accordingly 
expects that, even in the grimmest of tragedies, 
he will still have his portion of comedy. 

Even the serious play is required to have its 
quota of humour before it is considered suitable 
for production. So that those authors who are 
not born humorists are faced with the necessity 
for acquiring a sufficiently light touch in order to 
introduce a note of levity as and when required. 

THE ART OF POKING FUN 

Humour is, fortunately, to some extent suscep¬ 
tible to cultivation. The author does not for one 
moment suggest that a dull-witted pedant could 
rise to the heights of P. G. Wodehouse by prac¬ 
tising pun-construction every day. But there can 
be no doubt that analysis and selection are as 
invaluable to the humorous playwright as to any 
other literary aspirant. 

The airy, humorous touch can be acquired by 
observation and by reading. It is well worth the 
time spent in reading humorous publications, like 
Punch, Life, The Humorist, etc., and it is signifi¬ 
cant that many first-rate writers of comedy were 
originally journalists on the staffs of humorous 
papers—A. A. Milne, A. P. Herbert, Charles 
McEvoy, George S. Kauffman, and George Ade 
among others. 

Quite often, indeed, superficial observation 
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results in comedy, when a deeper acquaintance 
with the subject would reveal the tragic side. The 
casual onlooker, who sees an awkward music-hall 
artist booed off the stage, may roar at the sight 
of decayed tomatoes bursting down his neck. 

But if this observer could only get behind the 
scenes and catch a glimpse of the intense agony 
of the poor devil who has spoiled, perhaps, his 
only chance of securing future dates, and is 
faced by the prospect of unemployment, hunger, 
misery, and, perhaps, suicide, the incident would 
not be excruciatingly comic but heart-rendingly 
tragic. 

This is what Henry Arthur Jones says about 
these two aspects of comedy and tragedy: “You 
will find that the difference between actual ex¬ 
perience and mere observation is almost the 
difference between tragedy and comedy. Casual 
observation of life leads to comedy; experience 
of life leads to tragedy.” 

THE DEMAND FOR COMEDY 

But audiences want comedy. They call for 
something that will enable them to escape from 
the monotony and the futility of everyday life. 
The theatre for them becomes some place to 
go for a laugh. They feel that there is too much 
pessimism, too much hopeless misery in the 
world, and they want something to chase away 
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the ugly truth that stares them in the face at 
every step they take. "Give me something to 
take me out of myself,’’ the public asks. 

The business of the comic writer is to appease 
the craving and supply "the mixture as before.” 

It follows that the attitude of the writer of 
comedy must be detached, almost callous. He 
cannot afford to enlist genuine sympathy with 
his characters, for they are figures at whom he is 
incessantly poking fun. Now and again he will 
oil the wheels of his comedy with a sentimental 
tear or two, but otherwise his business is to 
raise a laugh at the expense of some one or other 
of his characters. 

TWO BRANDS OF HUMOUR 

Humour is of two brands: there is that kind of 
biting, satirical cynicism, vitriolic in effect, of 
which Bernard Shaw is a past-master, and there 
is also the genial, stimulating humour that radiates 
bonhomie and goodwill. 

The first variety is often found in the serious 
play; it is the basis of repartee and the epigram. 
The second brand is the raw material of such 
farces and hilarious comedies as: It’s a Boy, 
French Leave, Easy Money, Is Zat Sol, Rookery 
Nook, Thark, Alf’s Button, Tons of Money, He 
Walked in Her Sleep, Sparring Partners, and 
Charley’s Aunt. 
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It would be quite futile to tell you how to 
write laugh-compelling patter, invent hair-raising 
coincidences, dress up screamingly funny come¬ 
dians, construct plots which ascend the heights 
of absurdity, and how to mix these elements into 
saleable farce; there is no certain specific for comic 
writing. 

The most you can do is to study and analyse 
the most successful models. In all you will find 
the old situations being brushed up: the caricature 
in place of characterization; the low comedian 
and his "feed”; the comic misunderstanding; the 
romantic sub-plot; the ascetic aunt; the monocled 
dude; the inevitable bedroom scene (often set 
nowadays for the appearance of novelty in the 
Turkish baths, or the sleeping car); the motor 
that breaks down on the lonely country road; 
the far-fetched wager; the eccentric millionaire 
who bequeaths a fortune to his nephew provided 
he is married within six lunar months; the hen¬ 
pecked husband and the showgirl; the innocent 
young lover found by his fiancee in an embarrass¬ 
ing situation—but why go on?—these are the 
things comedies are made of, the safe and time- 
honoured ingredients for the comic pudding. You 
can no more construct farces without them than 
you can make a suit without cloth. 

There exists no longer the pure comedy of 
intrigue, or the pure comedy of character. There 
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is only one type of comedy, in which character, 
intrigue, and manners are inextricably bound up 
in the same plot. 

THE HIGHEST TYPE 

The highest type of comedy is really a serious 
play, glossed with a thin veneer of wit; it is the 
modern comedy of manners as typified in the 
plays of Somerset Maugham and Noel Coward. 
Often in such plays the line between stark realism 
and witty cynicism is not very distinct. Some¬ 
times, indeed, a playwright will produce a play 
which is a sort of hybrid, defying classification. 

Thus, in America, Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler is 
frequently played as a comedy. It is difficult to 
say whether O’Casey’s Juno and the Paycock, and 
O’Neill’s Diff’rent are comedies or tragedies; 
while Molnar’s great play, The Lifeguardsman, 
has been interpreted variously as grotesque farce 
and domestic tragedy. 

Very rarely, outside of farce, is comedy kept 
up all the time; it is best to vary the sequence of 
comic scenes by occasional relief in the nature of 
sentimental love scenes or even touches of pathos. 
A good example of this alternation occurs in 
The Likes of ’Er by Charles McEvoy. 

THE SERIOUS INTERLUDE 

These serious interludes in the comedy 
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equivalent to the "comic relief” of the serious 
play. An excellent model of good comic relief, 
that is still in keeping with the serious tone of 
the play, occurs in Sudermann’s play Magda. 

The justification for the introduction of comic 
relief in the serious play is the imperative necessity 
to avoid boredom at all costs. 

Every playwright who has experience of 
theatrical managers will vouch for the truth of 
Alfred Sutro’s remark: "Say it to your heart, 
inscribe it over your mantelpiece, 'the most 
deadly of all the sins that a playwright can 
commit is to be dull. ’ ” 

Many philosophers, including Freud and Berg¬ 
son, have written learned treatises on the 
psychology of laughter, and have carefully 
analysed its commonest symptoms and mani¬ 
festations. 

The author does not think that their conclusions 
will help the playwright, but the following analysis 
of comic effect by Professor Brander Matthews 
possesses the double merit of common sense and 
usefulness: "The French call a jest which pro¬ 
vokes laughter a mot, and they make a dis¬ 
tinction, which is not easy to render in English, 
between— 

" x. mots d’esprit. 

“ 2. mots de situation. 

“ 3. mots de caractere. 
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"The first is the witticism pure and simple for 
its own sake, and detachable from its context. 
The mot de situation is the phrase which is funny 
solely because spoken at that particular moment 
in the story. The mot de caractere is the phrase 
which makes us laugh because it is the intense 
expression at the moment of the individuality 
of the person uttering it.” 

THE COMEDIAN’S STAPLE FARE 

The staple fare of the stage humorist is the 
epigram, the witty line, the “gag,” or the "wise¬ 
crack.” 

There is scarcely a play which does not yield 
some example of the sparkling epigram. Not all 
plays are so full of epigrams as those of Somerset 
Maugham, Reginald Berkeley, Walter Hackett, 
and Frederick Lonsdale. But in varying degrees, 
every play possesses at least a few isolated “smart 
lines.” 

There is a knack in coining these “wise¬ 
cracks,” and it is a knack that can be acquired 
by practice. 

It is a good exercise to try inventing two or three 
epigrams every day. The experience is invaluable, 
and when you do succeed at last in producing 
a few respectable specimens you can introduce 
them into your scripts at the most appropriate 
opportunity. 
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INVENTING "SMART" LINES 

There is no need to ask yourself if the epigram 
is serving any useful purpose beyond mere wit. 
The playwright's attitude towards the witty 
saying is justified in these words of Oscar Wilde 
(whose Importance of Being Earnest, while a bad 
model to adopt as regards plot and construction, 
is yet a veritable treasury of epigrams): “I throw 
probability out of the window for the sake of a 
phrase; and the choice of an epigram makes 
me desert truth.” 

APPEALING TO THE HUMORIST 

The fundamental appeal of the humorist is to 
the sense of the absurd and the ridiculous that is 
present in everyone. 

The embarrassing situation is the crux of 
comedy; and the art of comedy lies in putting 
characters in such embarrassing situations that 
their every attempt to release themselves only 
results in greater damage to themselves and 
increased laughter on the part of the audience. 

The only trouble with humorous writing is 
that, as Sir James Barrie puts it: "You never 
know whether you have hit till the man at the 
target tells you.” 
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ADAPTING NOVELS FOE THE STAGE 

Unfettered imagination—Character and motive in the 
novel—Dialogue as padding—The cause of failure— 
An artistic process—Drafting a scenario —Dissecting the 
novel—When plot hangs fire—A dangerous pitfall— 
Edward Knoblock's advice—The gist of conversation— 
Minor issues 

Before dealing with the technique of adaptation 
it will be of considerable assistance to determine 
some of the marked peculiarities of the novel that 
distinguish it as a literary form from the drama. 

So long as the young playwright fails to grasp 
the salient differences between dramatic and 
novelistic treatment, he will be for ever labouring 
under a very serious handicap that will hinder 
his mastery of dramatic technique. 

At a superficial glance the novel and the play 
possess many attributes in common. They both 
call on real life for their materials, and they both 
endeavour to conjure an illusion of reality. They 
both use words, and both attempt to tell a story— 
the novel partly and the play wholly—by means 
of dialogue. 

The distinction, as the reader will have already 
seen in the earlier chapters, lies in the very 
different treatment to which that material is 
submitted. 
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The playwright, lor instance, must gather all 
his characters in one place at the same time, 
and to do this he must invent a plausible motive 
for the characters all happening to meet on a 
certain occasion. 

UNFETTERED IMAGINATION 

The novelist does not labour under such a 
necessity. He can switch from scene to scene with 
bewildering rapidity. There is no limit to the 
number of characters that the novelist may 
choose to introduce. There are no fetters on 
his imagination. 

The novelist does not need to ponder the prob¬ 
lems of careful exits and entrances. He need not 
explain why a character enters a certain scene 
and leaves a few minutes later. 

The novelist can allocate an entire chapter to 
the analysis of emotions : he can, if he so chooses, 
make a veritable psychological study of a single 
individual—holding up the progress of the plot 
meanwhile. 

Even the veriest tyro will recognize the impossi¬ 
bility of such feats on the stage. 

CHARACTER AND MOTIVE IN THE NOVEL 

In the novel the author can reveal the inner¬ 
most thoughts of his characters. by the simple 
device of explaining what a particular character 
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was thinking. The novelist can even make his 
character say one thing, and, parenthetically, he 
can step in and indicate to the reader that what 
that character was actually thinking was totally 
different. 

The novelist acts as a pilot: he can warn the 
reader that his villain is a rogue of the deepest 
dye and not to be trusted. 

He can arouse suspense by the ingenious ex¬ 
pedient of promising the reader something excep¬ 
tionally exciting to follow in the next chapter. 

The novelist does not worry about effective 
curtains, nor has he any scruples as to making 
his exposition convincing. 

Dialogue is the easiest weapon in the novelist’s 
armoury; with the dramatist, as we have .learnt, 
the handling of dialogue is the supreme test of 
craftsmanship. 

The novelist does not ask himself: "How will 
this sound in the theatre?” He does not pause 
to consider the acoustical properties and the 
difficulties of projecting the human voice into 
a vast auditorium. He simply writes as much 
dialogue as he fancies will meet the case and then 
promptly stops. 

DIALOGUE AS PADDING 

Dialogue in the hands of the novelist is very 
frequently nothing but mere padding—a ‘‘ fill-up ’ ’ 
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that can be utilized to conceal his lack of 
fertility and paucity of thematic material. The 
dramatist cannot afford to "pad." He has no 
time to waste: it will take him all his time, in¬ 
deed, to pack all he has to say and do in the 
three or four brief acts at his disposal. 

The novelist can afford to consider all the 
aspects of a country lane, a ruined castle, 
or a rain-drenched woodland. He can spend 
three thousand words on a rhapsodic account 
of a moonlit glade, and can devote a whole 
chapter to a minute description of his heroine’s 
boudoir. 

The playwright can do none of these things; 
he has to practise the most rigid economy, and 
all that he writes must pass the practical test of 
theatrical conditions. 

It is a common complaint of dramatic critics 
that most adaptations written by novelists them¬ 
selves are failures. Naturally, the writer of a 
successful novel is inclined to think that the 
process of dramatizing his work is quite easy. 
He is apt to believe that because he has written 
a good novel, he is, therefore, the person most 
qualified to adapt it in dramatic form. 

This is not the case. Experience proves that 
the only persons who can turn out actable plays 
are those who have served their apprenticeship 
in the theatre. 
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THE CAUSE OF FAILURE 

The abnormally high proportion of failures that 
occur in the adaptation of novels for theatrical 
purposes ought to warn anyone that the arts of 
novel- and play-writing call for vastly different 
qualifications. The ability to write a saleable 
novel by no means implies the power to turn that 
novel into a dramatic piece. 

It is imperative to realize that the technique 
of the drama is conditioned by theatrical require¬ 
ments : the rules of construction that have been 
discussed in earlier chapters are not arbitrary 
regulations; they are the result of what experi¬ 
ence has taught playwrights in the course of 
centuries. 

The man who imagines he can write a play 
without regard to these practical limitations will 
soon discover to his amazement that the tech¬ 
nique of playwriting is not a matter of pen, ink, 
and paper alone. 

The greatest fault of the playwright, who adapts 
a novel for the stage, is the tendency to cram too 
much in the play. Always remember that acting 
takes considerably longer than reading. You can 
read any play of normal length in half an hour, 
but it will take over two hours to act, even at a 
brisk tempo. 
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AN ARTISTIC PROCESS 

Adaptation ought to be as much an artistic 
process as the writing of an original play. Often 
it is the reverse, because the adapter has com¬ 
pletely lost sight of the radical technical differ¬ 
ences between the two forms. 

In the end he produces a hideously distorted 
version of the novel by mutilating it to fit the 
theatre. Content to cut out a passage here and lop 
off a passage there, he eventually hacks out a 
play that is not so much a dramatic creation as 
a product of blue pencil, scissors, and glue-pot. 

The proper way to approach the task of mak¬ 
ing a dramatic version of a novel is to read through 
the novel carefully, steeping oneself in the atmos¬ 
phere, environment, and local colour, and grasping 
the various incidents and their relative impor¬ 
tance in the main structure of the plot. 

The characterization should be motivated in¬ 
tuitively. As a general rule, the characters have 
to be reduced to as few as possible. Novels usually 
abound in subsidiary characters who could fill 
no useful purpose in a stage version. Remember 
that in a stage play all the interest must be 
strictly confined to leading roles. 

DRAFTING A SCENARIO 

When you have acquired a thorough grasp of 
the plot, when you have penetrated its purpose, 
go 
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and possess a detailed, as distinguished from a 
hazy and superficial, acquaintance, you can set 
yourself to the familiar technical process of draft¬ 
ing a working scenario. 

The three questions to ask after you have read 
the novel twice through are: (i) How much of 
this is really essential to the plot ? (2) How much 
of it is serving a merely decorative purpose ? (3) 
How much of this is pure padding? 

You are warned that it is useless to read the 
novel through in an uncritical manner, after the 
fashion of a casual reader glancing through the 
story for a few hours’ relief. 

DISSECTING THE NOVEL 

For the purpose of the dramatist, this sort of 
desultory reading is of no value. You must dis¬ 
sect the novel: probe it until you have tested all 
its vital parts. Find out exactly what is essential 
to the plot, and what is clearly embroidery. 

Test everything as you would in writing an 
original play: reject everything that does not 
conform to theatrical standards. 

Perhaps the residue that is left after this criti¬ 
cal and ruthless analysis will be disappointingly 
meagre. But, at least, you will have acquired a 
nucleus of sound dramatic material to expand as 
you see fit. 

Next, you will have to decide as to the method 
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of telling the story on the stage. Many novelists 
play havoc with chronology. In the course of a 
few chapters they may have covered a period of 
sixty years, and roamed over two continents. 

Obviously, this will demand alteration: the 
playwright will have to telescope the time se¬ 
quence and fit the incidents together so that they 
approximate to a reasonable unity of time and 
place. 

Between the covers of a novel there may be 
numbers of characters appearing at all times and 
seasons. 

The novelist has to cover a wide canvas, and, 
naturally, he introduces new characters in order 
to stimulate the reader’s appetite and keep him 
interested. 


WHEN PLOT HANGS FIRE 

Each character is usually introduced separately, 
and developed at length, and this often results 
in the plot “hanging fire.” 

To make the novel as lifelike as possible, the 
writer will often pursue his characters through 
all sorts of culs-de-sac bearing no relationship to 
the main threads of interest. 

Clearly, the playwright must be on his guard 
against such deceptive traps; his chief task will 
be to excise ruthlessly any serious deviation 
from the main current, and boil down the many 
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and varied ingredients that go to make up the 
complete novel to a simple but potent dramatic 
essence. 

Among a huge gallery of characters, the adap¬ 
ter must " winnow the grain from the chaff,” and 
in a novel overflowing with bristling intrigue and 
rapid action, he must select the pivotal situations, 
those crises which best reveal the leading char¬ 
acters in their most dramatic intensity. 

A DANGEROUS PITFALL 

A dangerous pitfall for the inexperienced 
dramatist occurs in those irrelevant scenes, very 
common in most novels, in which nothing is 
achieved, and the irrelevance is obscured by 
superlative characterization, ironic or satiric 
treatment, poetic description, powerful rhetoric, 
or any of those familiar literary artifices by 
which the novelist conceals his excursion into 
irrelevancy. 

There is many a chapter in the finest novel 
which could be excised without the slightest loss 
to the plot: its charm is purely literary, not 
dramatic. 

It is precisely this sort of scene that will fall 
flat in the theatre. You cannot, except possibly 
in pure farce and musical comedy, stem the cur¬ 
rent of the plot in order to wander through some 
by-path. 
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Either you must supply some pressing dra¬ 
matic reason for the introduction of the scene m 
dispute, or you must cut it out altogether. 

You must not lose sight of the obvious fact 
that when a novelist is faced with the difficulty 
of making his novel spin out to the orthodox 
length demanded by his publishers, he frequently 
has recourse to the device of “filling in” the 
chinks by inventing scenes that have no genuine 
and inevitable connection with his original plot. 

Naturally, he is very careful to cover his traces, 
and he inserts the padding matter with all the 
ingenuity of a clever professional writer. 

In adapting novels, the playwright must always 
keep a lynx-like eye on the look-out for these dra¬ 
matic mare’s nests, which appear so deceptively 
alluring in print, but which rum the play and 
try the patience of the audience. 

All scenes that do not occur as a necessary 
consequence of the plot should be eliminated: 
possibly, some of them may be salvaged later on 
if there is not enough material left to complete 
a full-length play. 

EDWARD KNOBLOCK’s ADVICE 

Edward Knoblock, the famous playwright who 
dramatized Vicki Baum’s Grand. Hotel, Cronin’s 
Hatter's Castle, and J. B. Priestley’s Good Com¬ 
panions, thus explains the method pursued by 
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him when commissioned to adapt a novel for the 
stage. 

"I have found it very useful,” he confesses, 
"when asked to dramatize a novel, not to read 
it myself, but to get someone else to read it and 
tell me about it. 

"At once all the stuffing drops away, and the 
vital active part, the 'verb’ of the novel, comes 
to the fore. If the story of a novel cannot he 
told by someone in a hundred words, there is apt 
to he no drama in it. 

"Once the story of the novel has been told, 
make the scenario. Then read the novel after. 
There will be very little to alter and only a cer¬ 
tain amount of touches to add.” 

The dialogue of novels usually requires con¬ 
siderable modification. Mention has already been 
made of the distinction between dialogue as 
exhibited in the novel, and the dialogue of the 
theatre. 

The playwright who is called on to transplant 
the novel on to the stage is often tempted to 
leave the dialogue alone m deference to the novel¬ 
ist’s feelings. 

This is quite a mistaken attitude. It is a 
fatal policy to take every line, phrase, and 
word from the printed book. Dialogue compiled 
by such means is bound to sound weak and 
incoherent. 
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THE GIST OF CONVERSATION 

The proper way is to take the conversation in 
the novel merely as a guide: condense it and get 
the gist of what the speaker means to impart, 
then set to work to invent some really theat¬ 
rical dialogue 'that will convey the same mean¬ 
ing, while being at the same time effective and 
sonorous. 

On occasions, the playwright must be prepared 
to alter the incidents in the novel in order to 
increase dramatic suspense. 

To err is human, and the novelist is no excep¬ 
tion. It sometimes happens that, despite the vigil¬ 
ance of the author, incongruities, absurdities, 
impossibilities, and implausibilities creep into the 
novel unnoticed. 

A hero, for instance, who was twenty in Chap¬ 
ter I, miraculously becomes thirty in Chapter 
XL, after a lapse of twenty years. 

A character whom we first met with fair hair 
is transformed into a brunette by a slip of the 
pen. You will be surprised how often novelists 
make these errors: they are usually never dis¬ 
covered, because few critical readers take the 
trouble to carry in their minds a detailed descrip¬ 
tion of all characters as first presented, and test 
them by comparison with descriptions in later 
chapters. 
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MINOR ISSUES 

These may be minor issues, but the playwright 
adapting the novel should correct them. 

A final warning to the reader desirous of trying 
his hand at adapting some novel that has struck 
his fancy: do not be content to draft a loose 
scenario after a cursory perusal of the novel. 

Get underneath the skins of the characters. 
Do not, however, cling to the apron strings of 
the novelist. Use discretion and, where you can 
improve on the original, do not be afraid to do 
so, if by those means you increase the dramatic 
possibilities of the novel. 

The novel is to be regarded as the crude mate¬ 
rial—to be dismantled and reconstructed afresh 
according to the exigencies of the theatre. 
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THE RADIO PLAY.' A FUTURE MARKET 

The drawbacks of the B.B.C.—A rift in the clouds—Limita¬ 
tions of radio—Dramatizing unusual sounds—Changing 
the settings—The typical listener—Dialogue on the air— 
A market with a future 

The market for radio plays has developed more 
rapidly in America than in Great Britain. It 
would be idle to speculate at any length on the 
causes that have led to this anomalous result. 

In America, broadcasting is entirely a commer¬ 
cial undertaking, subject, like any other form of 
private enterprise, to the effects of unlimited 
competition. 

In Great Britain, broadcasting, as a quasi-Qov- 
ernment monopoly, is supposed to pursue a 
definite policy, included in which is the pro¬ 
duction of plays, both original and adapted. 

THE DRAWBACKS OF THE B.B.C. 

Whatever arguments may be admissible theo¬ 
retically, actual practice has shown quite con¬ 
clusively that, as at present constituted, the 
American system of cut-throat competition, with 
its fair field and no favour, operates far better 
to the advantage of the playwright than the 
British system, where, it is to be feared, 
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inefficiency is molly-coddled at the expense of 
public funds. 

In America, the directors of the transmitting 
stations, under the necessity of having to. choose 
between supplying programmes that will interest, 
patrons and so retaining their positions, or boring 
their listeners, and consequently inviting prompt 
dismissal, have contrived to invent a radio tech¬ 
nique capable of transmitting plays on the air 
with the minimum discounting of effectiveness. 

Even yet, while commercial radio is in its in¬ 
fancy, the Americans have forged a technique of 
theatre radio that reflects the greatest credit on 
their powers of adaptability, while those re¬ 
sponsible for the policy of British broadcasting 
are floundeiing about in futile attempts to 
transmit the most impossible plays through the 
microphone, hoping against hope that by some 
incalculable accident the experiment will prove 
successful. 


A RIFT IN THE CLOUDS 

The position may improve, however, and it 
behoves the dramatist to have prepared a suit¬ 
able radio technique, should the time arrive when 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, roused 
from its lethargy, seriously tackles the problem of 
the radio play. Meanwhile, his best models and 
his nearest open markets are in America. 
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LIMITATIONS OF RADIO 

The limitations of the radio are fairly obvious 
(although the possibilities of television are not 
to be overlooked). The appeal to the eye, the 
merely spectacular, and the dazzling sequence 
of incident after incident are totally impossible 
on the radio. All the appeal of radio drama is 
confined to the ear and the imagination of the 
listener. 

Radio technique is naturally in a state of flux. 
As yet, it possesses no rules: no one knows what 
revolution to-morrow’s experiments may effect. 
Relying principally on sound, the radio play, as 
far as details of scenery, and furnishing, are 
concerned, is in a worse position than the 
Elizabethan drama. 

DRAMATIZING UNUSUAL SOUNDS 

Sound effects count for more on the air than 
they do in the legitimate theatre. The pistol shot, 
the wail of the ship’s siren, the splashing of foam¬ 
ing surf, the gentle lapping of pebble-riddled 
stream, the pounding of a rickety typewriter, the 
hoot of the automobile horn, the shrill shriek of 
the night express, the harsh clang of tram bells, 
of the rattle of knives and forks, the clinking of 
wine glasses, the gurgling of water poured from 
a carafe, the sudden splash of soda into brandy, 
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the noises in a busy street, the prowling footfall, 
the piercing scream at dead of night, the deep 
sigh—all these will take on new dramatic values, 
and will be part of the radio playwright’s stock-in- 
trade for suggesting and evoking " atmosphere.” 

Sounds will be adapted to suggest unseen action, 
and the illusion of continuity must be preserved 
by various devices, 

Occasional descriptive passages spoken by the 
announcer may be interpolated to prepare the 
listener for what is to follow, but, on the whole, 
the tendency to introduce passages of this nature 
must be resisted: otherwise radio drama will 
degenerate into the spoken novel. 

CHANGING THE SETTINGS 

The very ease with which the scene may be 
shifted will often tempt the radio playwright to 
change the locus when there exists no satisfactory 
reason. Further, unless the announcer interrupts 
to explain the change of scene, the audience will 
have to be informed explicitly, yet quite natur¬ 
ally, of the change. 

The topics and themes of radio plays are much 
more stringently restricted than is the case in the 
legitimate theatre. There is no need to wonder 
why, when you realize that the unseen broadcast 
audience numbers millions to the two or three 
thousand m our largest theatres. 
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In such a vast audience embracing all ages and 
all types, the nature of the theme will naturally 
be determined by the lowest common mental 
factor. 


THE TYPICAL LISTENER 

The radio audience, furthermore, is not assem¬ 
bled together in a gigantic arena: it is split up into 
little family groups, generally four or five people 
at the most. The test of the radio play can only 
be found by considering these widely distributed 
units and analysing their tastes, opinions, and 
preferences. 

Mystery plays and homely plays of the domes¬ 
tic, sentimental type are highly satisfactory from 
the market point of view. 

DIALOGUE ON THE AIR 

The dialogue must be self-explanatory; through 
it the listener must be able to form a mental 
image of the character who speaks the lines. 
Everything in the nature of nervous mannerisms, 
etc., will require to be translated in terms of 
sound. 

The shrug of the shoulders, the toying with a 
paper-knife, the habit of furtively peering into a 
mirror, the twirling of a moustache, the wink, 
the raising of the eyebrows, the stealthy walk, 
the hunted look, the complacent smirk, these 
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and other little traits may be vitally significant 
in the theatre, but they are obviously useless on 
the air until transmuted, by appropriate technical 
methods, into sounds that convey precisely the 
same meaning. These technical methods are not 
as yet definitely ascertained. They embrace a 
field not adequately surveyed so far. 

If you would write for radio, use your ears and 
imagination. So far as technique is concerned, 
you are just in the same position as the most 
accomplished playwright of the day. 

When it was desired to broadcast Noel Coward’s 
Bitter Sweet from a West-end theatre, it was 
found to be impracticable. Tests revealed the sur¬ 
prising fact that the play became meaningless 
when divorced from the stage picture, with all 
its agitated bustle and colourful movement. It is 
clear that even the most accomplished dramatist 
would have to revise his technical methods if he 
aimed at the radio market. 

A MARKET WITH A FUTURE 

It is a market with a splendid future to which 
newcomers should pay the closest attention. The 
following announcement by the British Broad¬ 
casting Corporation may prove of interest to those 
concerned— 

"The B.B.C. is always glad to consider plays 
specially written or adapted for the microphone. 
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MSS. should in all cases be typewritten, and, as 
a general rule, the time of playing should be 
calculated so as not to exceed an hour and a half. 
Address: The Production Department, Broad¬ 
casting House, London, W.i.” 
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THE SONG AND DANCE SHOW 

The path to the West-end stage—Musical comedy—Provin¬ 
cial tours—Vaudeville sketches—Spectacle rather than 
plot—A powerful aid 

The newcomer to the theatre who wishes to make 
a reputation for himself as a dramatic writer 
must not imagine that he can always commence 
his career at the top of the tree. 

As in every other walk of life, the beginner 
must be prepared to climb up the ladder that 
leads to success by a step at a time; this 
laborious process is usually as inevitable a pre¬ 
lude to a career inside the theatre as it is 
outside. 

No doubt the reader wishes to make his name 
by artistic plays that will be a credit to him; 
but before he can do this he must be prepared 
to turn his hand to any odd theatrical jobs that 
come his way. 

THE PATH TO THE WEST-END STAGE 
There are, for instance, several avenues that 
lead to the West-end play-house. You must be so 
equipped technically as to be able to turn out 
satisfactorily any theatrical product called for by 
a manager. 
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You are not advised to frown on melodrama, 
one-act curtain-raisers, musical comedy libretti, 
revue "books,” vaudeville sketches, or music-hall 

acts; if yon get the chance of writing anything_ 

no matter what it is—that smacks of the theatre, 
seize the opportunity with alacrity. 

Has it occurred to you, for instance, that there 
are opportunities of earning fair sums in writing 
playlets for children and amateurs ? 

There are thousands of groups of amateurs who 
cannot afford to pay the exorbitant fees charged 
for plays of the West-end calibre. 

Many publishers cater for their requirements, 
and supply cheap plays on a small royalty basis. 
The experience gained from writing such plays 
is invaluable. The enthusiastic playwright will 
hardly need telling twice: "Write as much as 
possible, and try your hand at all the various 
classes of stage productions.” 

MUSICAL COMEDY 

It is for this reason that you are recommended 
to write musical comedy libretti and vaudeville 
sketches, monologues for music-hall artists—any¬ 
thing for which you can secure a commission; 
even if it only brings you in £5, it gives you the 
chance of seeing your work alive —for in manu¬ 
script it is merely still-born. 

Do not think that this kind of work is just 
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hack writing, unworthy of your consideration: 
the man who contemptuously refers to “hack 
work” had better select another branch of 
literature for his attention. 

No one pretends that there is much art about 
a musical comedy or revue. The work of writing 
a script of this kind is purely technical, but the 
theatrical experience acquired in writing one is 
invaluable. 

Influence plays no part in this market. If you 
cannot supply the brand of goods that producers 
want, you are useless to them, and no amount of 
cant about art will stand you in good stead. 

Although many first-rate playwrights, amongst 
them A. P. Herbert, Guy Bolton, P. G. Wodehouse, 
J. H. Turner, Marc Connelly, Noel Coward, and 
Beverley Nichols, have written revues and musical 
comedies, the typical musical-comedy audience 
has little interest in names, nor have managers 
any greater faith. If you can hit on an idea that 
captivates the fancy of a manager you need not 
be afraid that your lack of experience will spoil 
your chances. 


PROVINCIAL TOURS 

There are several companies, mainly occupied in 
touring the provinces, that produce three new 
revues in the course of a year. It is a good plan 
to get in touch with the managers and agents 
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who control them. They may commission you 
to write a lew sketches if your work seems suffi¬ 
ciently promising. 

You can obtain names and addresses from 
such periodicals as The Era (iia Soho Square, 
London, W.i) and The Stage (16 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2), two weekly 
journals to which all those intending to write for 
the theatre should regularly subscribe. 

VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES 

If you think you could turn out a vaudeville 
sketch suitable for a variety artist, you ought to 
consult such a paper as The Performer (18 Charing 
Cross Road, London, W C.2), where you will find 
columns devoted to various music-hall “stars,” 
and the type of routines in which they specialize. 
You could also get in touch with one or two 
prominent agents, suggesting that you are avail¬ 
able for work of this kind. 

If you find yourself taking easily to this class 
of stuff, you could increase your clientele by 
inserting an advertisement in one or other of the 
professional journals named. 

Collaboration is very frequently the rule in all 
productions of this kind. Quite often as many 
as a dozen authors and composers pool their brains. 

The money is tempting: on a rough computation 
a fairly successful musical comedy like Rost 
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Mane or Show Boat earns at least five times as 
much as the legitimate play. 

The market for the musical-comedy book is 
increasing since the impetus given to it by the 
demand for musical shows on the sound screen, 
and for broadcasting. 

SPECTACLE RATHER THAN PLOT 

The plot in musical comedy is merely an 
excuse to string together a sequence of spectacu¬ 
lar episodes, musical ensembles, spotlight solos, 
and comedy routines. 

The lyrics are entrusted to a specialist, and, 
before the show is produced, there is usually an 
abnormal amount of revision, alteration, etc. 
The musical comedy libretto is less a spontaneous 
production than a manufactured product. 

Signs are not wanting, since Noel Coward's 
Bitter Sweet and Walter Leigh's The Jolly Roger, 
that the artistic standard of musical comedy is 
rising. The alert young playwright should keep 
a watchful eye on this market: it has great 
possibilities. 

The same applies to revues. Here the function 
of the playwright is limited to the writing of 
sketches, humorous or dramatic. Plays by Ronald 
Jeans, Dion Titheradge, Noel Coward, and Beverley 
Nichols are the best models for the would-be 
writer of revue sketches. 
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The following plays are recommended as topi¬ 
cal examples of stuff for which producers pay 
satisfactory fees: Chariot's Revue Sketches, The 
Revue of Revues, and Bright Interludes, by Ronald 
Jeans; Out of the Box and Ups and Downs, 
by Dion Titheradge; Evenings at Eight and 
Rescued from Revue, by J. H. Turner. These can 
all be obtained from Messrs. Samuel French, 
Ltd. (26 Southampton Street, London, W.C2). 

Writing revue sketches and similar theatrical 
wares can be made to serve the playwright’s 
purpose, in so far as they enable him to get 
in actual touch with the theatre from the 
inside; by keeping the company of theatrical 
people he gradually begins to "know the 
ropes.” They are excellent stepping-stones in 
paving the way to a future career in the legit¬ 
imate theatre. 


A POWERFUL AID 

The playwright who has to his credit one or 
two such sketches has in his hands a very useful 
introduction to the theatre of pure drama, for 
which he is so earnestly striving. 

The burlesque or parody is an excellent intro¬ 
duction to the West-end theatre. Three of our 
greatest playwrights of the present day, Sir 
Arthur Pinero, Sir James Barrie, and Noel Coward, 
began in this humble fashion. 
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These slick playlets demand a fastidious tech¬ 
nique and a keen flair for dramatic effect. They 
test the resources of the playwright, and afford 
excellent practice for the beginner who is wisely 
content to walk before trying to run. 



CHAPTER XII 

CHRISTENING THE SCRIPT 

The title of the play is vitally important because 
it is, in a manner of speaking, the trade-mark. 

The author will not go so far as to say that the 
title determines the success of a play, but there 
can be no doubt that a really fascinating title (and 
by this the author does not mean one of those 
''puzzle” titles which only succeed in annoying 
and perplexing playgoers, and ward off the timid) 
will help a play to attract favourable attention. 

It is one of life’s little ironies that a man may 
possess enough talent and ability, allied with the 
physical staying power necessary to write a three- 
act play, and yet be completely incapable, at the 
end of his efforts, of inventing a simple title that 
provokes curiosity. 

There are fashions in titles; as a practical 
and efficient dramatist you will find it easier in 
the end to conform to fashion in this respect, than 
to fritter away patience and energy in a fruitless 
effort to ignore the fashions. 

The ability to invent ''snappy” titles is a minor 
talent in itself: a talent that combines the smart¬ 
ness of epigram with the pithy brevity of the 
master of slick dialogue. 
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Such titles as Wet Paint , Spring Cleaning, Hay 
Fever, Outward Bound, Tarnished, Symphony m 
Two Flats, Easy Virtue, Bitter Sweet, provide 
excellent instances of this fertility. 

Try to improve on titles until, by a sudden 
inspiration, you are able to improvise one that 
gleams like a shilling straight from the mint. 

Sometimes a brilliant title wall strike you rather 
as a happy afterthought. That brilliant play of New 
York tenement life Street Scene, by Elmer Rice, 
was originally entitled Landscape With Figures, 
until the title by which this famous play is now 
universally known came to the playwright like a 
bolt from the blue. 

Occasionally, a friend may he able to suggest 
an appropriate title, as happened in the case of 
one of Somerset Maugham's plays, produced under 
the title Caroline, Later, the well-known critic, 
William Archer, suggested that the title The 
Unattainable would be nearer the mark, a sugges¬ 
tion promptly adopted by the playwright, who 
rechristened the play accordingly. 

Managers attach great importance to the 
advertising and drawing powers of titles, Noel 
Coward, for example, has received more publicity 
through such intriguing titles as Easy Virtue and 
Fallen Angels than many better plays that have 
gone almost unnoticed. 

The aim of the title should be to challenge and 
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arouse curiosity; at the same time, it should be 
strictly relevant to the play. 

As far as possible, make titles brief. Avoid 
garrulous titles like Prunella, the Pnde of the 
Prairie, on the one hand, and unintelligible ones 
like X = 0, on the other. 



CHAPTER XIII 


FEELING THE PUBLIC PULSE 

Sincerity the root of drama—The tragic motif -—The modem 
attitude—The love scene—The pubhc wants melodrama 

The successful dramatist is he who can diagnose 
the public taste of the moment and conform 
to it. 

Never forget that the theatre was built pri¬ 
marily for entertainment, and in this connexion 
you will be well advised to attach great impor¬ 
tance to these words of John Golden, famous 
manager and producer: “People want to forget 
their troubles. They have plenty of dullness, 
plenty of problems, in their own lives. 

“They don’t want more of the same thing when 
they go to the theatre. What they want is some¬ 
thing that will change their mental attitude, 
something that will give them contentment. 

“Clean laughter, clean love, and something 
that's right to root for. ' The rooting impulse ’ is 
elemental! We’re all born rooters. We take sides 
and shout for the side we want to win. A play 
ought to make the audience feel that urge. There 
ought to be some dramatic character in it that will 
make the audience say,' I want to see that fellow 
get his.”' 
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SINCERITY THE ROOT OF DRAMA 

So that it all boils down to sincerity m the end 
No one ever yet succeeded m stepping down and 
consciously writing a “pot boiler’’ ior public 
consumption. No doubt many an author has 
taken pen in hand because of pressing financial 
necessity. 

But this is not to be confused with “pot boil¬ 
ing,’’ for, as Beverley Nichols tritely remarks: 

“ One writes for many reasons. I suppose the chief 
reason is often necessity. You write for money 
primarily, but if you’ve got anything in you, all 
that fades away. You dip your pen in the inkpot 
for money, but not after that." 

You must not imagine that popular successes 
are easy to turn out. They are not: the standard 
of public taste is rising by leaps and bounds 
every year. You have only to compare such 
plays as The Barretts of Wimpole Street, Hay Fever, 
The Last of Mrs. Cheney, And So to Bed, Juno 
and the Haycock, The Silver Cord, Yellow Sands, 
The Green Goddess, Porgy, Anna Christie, East of 
Suez, and Hassan, with any of the commercial 
successes in the pre-war era to realize the remark¬ 
able improvement in the dramatic taste of the 
play-going public within recent years. 

The experience of most playwrights fortunate 
enough to reap rich harvests in the commercial 
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theatre proves that successful plays are most fre¬ 
quently unvarnished and straightforward, charged 
with emotional atmosphere, as distinguished from 
maudlin sentiment on the one hand, and flaring, 
crude passion on the other. 

This is exhibited through characters that live 
and talk rationally. Very few are daringly orig¬ 
inal, but all are sincerely drawn. The best advice 
to the beginner is: be sincere. 

You will do well to consider Daniel Frohman’s 
advice to playwrights: “Plays that appeal only 
intellectually can never hope to court popular 
favour. The appeal must be to the passions, not 
to the mind. A play may be a literary master¬ 
piece and yet be at the same time worthless 
theatrically. Managers are eager for new plays— 
the demand far exceeds the supply. 

“ They cannot revive old successes because ex¬ 
perience teaches them that old successes invariably 
mean new failures. Environment, methods of life, 
subjects of thought change, and what struck the 
popular appeal ten years ago awake no responsive 
echo to-day. The public want new plays, and in 
order to get them will neglect no opportunity 
offered them.” 


THE TRAGIC MOTIF 

The play with a serious motif, while it does not 
hold the contemporary stage to the exclusion of 
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all other types, is nevertheless the backbone of the 
modern theatre. 

It is a strange thing, this desire in men and 
women to pity, to have unfolded before their eyes 
a panorama of sadness and tears, of love and 
passion, of sorrow. Many writers, including 
Aristotle and Nietzsche, have tried to disengage 
the elusive virtue, the lacrimae rerum of the 
tragic art, but without unqualified success. 

Aristotle, stating the case for the ancient Greek 
dramatists, who were then, and are still to-day, 
the supreme masters of this form of dramatic 
writing, declared that the function of tragedy, 
and consequently the reason of its great fascina¬ 
tion for the human onlooker, is a purging of the 
emotions through pity, a catharsis. 

Philosophers have wrought for ages over this 
famous dictum, and although dialectically it is a 
very engrossing theme for fruitful speculation, yet 
it is little more than an academic question, brist¬ 
ling with all the complexities of philosophical 
inquiry, but possessing nothing of any utilitarian 
value to the practical playwright. 

It is enough to realize that suspense and interest 
are more easily aroused by a motif that compels 
tragic treatment, rather than one which demands 
a light and humorous touch. 

The old-fashioned view was that a play or a 
novel ought to be "as good as a sermon.” We 
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even find as recently as 1920 the famous American 
dramatist Eugene Walter, writer of that master¬ 
piece The Easiest Way, saying: "I do not think 
much of this play of mine. To my mind a good 
play must have a tremendous uplift in thought 
and purpose. The Easiest Way has none of this. 
There is not a character in the play that is 
really worth while, with the exception of the old 
agent.” 

This attitude has now been universally aban¬ 
doned. A playwright is not a reformer, although 
his work may incidentally possess a reforming 
power, by virtue of its truthful portraiture of 
painful circumstances. 

THE MODERN ATTITUDE 

The modern attitude is one of dispassionate 
photography. The dramatist is not an annotator; 
he does not recite a burden of comment. In the 
words of Paul Hervieu, distinguished French 
playwright and author of The Labyrinth, "Nowa¬ 
days in tragedy we try to show how the struggle 
for existence bears down inexorably upon those 
who are imprudent, too weak to defend them¬ 
selves, those whose passions are stronger than 
their will-power.” 

Death scenes, violent or otherwise, actually 
enacted on the stage before the spectators' eyes, 
are gone rather out of fashion nowadays. One of 
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the excellent contemporary examples of such 
scenes is in The Doctor’s Dilemma. 

If you must put a death scene in your script, 
let it be swift and brief. Lihom of Ferencz Molnar 
contains another excellent death scene, written in 
the best of taste, within the limits of dramatic 
conventions. But usually the practised craftsman 
avoids an actual death, and contrives such hap¬ 
penings to occur "off.” 

THE LOVE SCENE 

The eternal love appeal is one of the funda¬ 
mental necessities of the serious play. There is 
scarcely a play extant which does not in some way 
give a new twist to the unique theme that time 
can never wear threadbare. 

The love interest may be trifling, as in most of 
Shaw’s plays, and as in Capek’s very original 
projection into the future, R.U.R., or it may be 
so absorbing and important as to overshadow the 
rest of the plot, as in Sheldon’s Romance, and C. L. 
Anthony’s Autumn Crocus. 

In most plays there is usually a love scene, an 
uninterrupted ensemble between the leading actor 
and actress. Such impassioned scenes require very 
careful handling if they are to come off well over 
the footlights. 

They must not be so realistic as to cause the 
audience to become restless or, worse, to titter 
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with a shame-faced blush; nor must they be, on 
the other hand, artificial Some good models to 
keep before you are White Cargo, Monsieur 
Beaucaire, David Garrick, and The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street. 

The dramatist’s proper approach to this admit¬ 
tedly difficult and thorny theme is thus explained 
by Charles Klein, famous author of The Music 
Master: “Supposing a man comes to you and 
says that his wife has fallen out of a balloon. You 
are not sorry, because you cannot understand why 
his wife should have gone up in a balloon. 

" Let the same man say to you, however, that 
he is starving, and see how quickly the tears come 
into your eyes. As far as the modern audience is 
concerned, the old duel-fighting, hose-wearing 
heroes are up in a balloon. To-day we demand a 
love interest that all can comprehend.” 

A note of warning should be here sounded 
against permitting the serious play to become 
entangled in the meshes of ideals and problems 

The viewpoint of the practical craftsman has 
been succinctly posited in these words by one of 
our foremost playwrights, Somerset Maugham; 
"I must say that I think there is a tremendous 
amount of nonsense talked about the serious 
drama; all that high falutin’ chatter about ideals. 

"A playwright's and a missionary’s appear to 
me to be two distinct callings which should not 
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be permitted to overlap. I cannot understand 
why a serious play should be held to be pre¬ 
eminently greater, or more important, than a 
humorous play for instance. 

"Nor do I admit for one moment that the 
former is more difficult to write or demands any 
particular considerations peculiar to itself.” 

This is a “ straight-from-the-shoulder ” talk by 
a master of modern stagecraft. The advice is 
excellent and clearly stated. Never lose sight of 
the play, the entertainment, and never allow the 
problem or the philosophy to overbalance the 
dramatic instinct. 

THE PUBLIC WANTS MELODRAMA 

At the moment the old-fashioned melodrama is 
at a discount, but signs are not wanting that it 
would take very little to bring in this form as a 
practical money-making proposition on our con¬ 
temporary stage. 

Say what you will, there is a vast audience, 
numerically incalculable in fact, eager for the 
delights of the old Lyceum melodrama: where a 
hero was a hero, and you spotted a villain without 
any of those disturbing doubts which make 
audiences wonder exactly who is who in the 
modern psychological play. 

The melodrama, or barn-stormer, satisfies a 
deep-rooted need that most people occasionally 
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feel: the acute desire to be transported into an¬ 
other world altogether—not a world like ours, 
with its monotonous succession of drab, stereo¬ 
typed events, but a world where all is coloured 
with the glamour and tinsel of unreality. 

In the melodrama we do not ask with Aristotle 
that our emotions should be purged through pity. 
We merely demand a bewildering kaleidoscope of 
baffling adventures, strung together with suspense, 
and coloured with a romance that must be couleur 
de rose. 

Although we possess no longer the old true-to- 
type melodrama of the Lyceum brand, melodrama 
in some shape or form will always be with us. 
Nowadays it is seen at the cinema, and applauded 
by the teeming millions to whom Ibsen and 
Pirandello, Strindberg and Shaw, are mere names 
that convey nothing. 

If the theatre hopes to compete on favourable 
terms with the modem talking-picture house it 
will have to produce a type of play more closely 
approximating to the quick-fire movie film 
crammed with thrills and adventure: such a play 
can only be a reversion to the old melodrama type, 
perhaps with certain superficial modifications. 

One of the most sought-after writers of melo¬ 
drama, even within recent years, was Owen Davis, 
who had to his credit upwards of a hundred and 
fifty popular successes, including such choice 
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specimens as Big Jim Canity , and Nellie the Cloak 
Model. (Notice the unsophisticated titles.) 

Davis, though stoutly maintaining that no one 
could successfully write a popular melodrama 
tongue in cheek, held that to be successful in this 
genre a writer of melodrama had to adhere very 
rigidly to certain stereotyped requirements. They 
were constructed according to a set formula, 
which was stated by him to be as follows— 

Title. Fifty per cent of the success. (Consider such 
titles as: The Face at the Window, Sweeney 
Tod: The Demon Barber of Fleet Street, The 
Yellow Ticket, Alone in London, etc.) 

Plot. Brief, but packed with incident. 

Cast. Leading Man —very (even painfully) virtuous. 

Leading Woman —in love with him. 

Comedy Man —always faithful friend of hers. 

Soubrelte —a very worthy person (poor but 
honest) and always in love with the come¬ 
dian. 

Heavy Man —a villain and a crook, not for 
any special reason, but because, like Topsy, 
he just "grow'd” that way. 

Heavy Woman —here you have a wider choice, 
as this lady is allowed to fasten her affec¬ 
tions on either (a) the hero or (6) the villain. 

Father {or Mother )—to provide sentiment. 

The plot ought to fall naturally into four acts, 
thus— 

Act I. Starts the trpublc. 

Act II. Things look bad. The leading lady has left 
home and is quite at the mercy of the 
villain. 
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Act III. The leading lady is saved, with the help of 
the stage carpenter. 

The big scenic and mechanical effects always 
occur in the third Act. 

Act IV. The lovers are united and the villain is justly 
punished. 

Although Mr. Davis’s formula is not to be taken 
too literally, there can be no doubt, as a glance at 
the scripts of such melodramas as The Whip and 
Kick In will reveal, that melodrama is funda¬ 
mentally constructed on these simple and well- 
defined lines. 

It is crammed full with all the various devices 
known to stagecraft, the characterization, though 
broad and never subtle, is essentially theatrical 
in conception, and it preaches a rough-and-ready 
philosophy in well-contrasted black and white 
that virtue never goes unrewarded, and that 
villainy, being abhorrent, ultimately meets with 
inevitable retribution, 

It may not be Art (with the capital “A”), but 
it is assuredly sound, and, incidentally, profitable, 
theatre drama. 
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HOW TO SELL YOUR PLAY 

Constant revision—Loose threads—Preparing the typescript 
—Gaming the manager's ear—Newcomers welcomed—-A 
useful tip—The professional reader—Changing conditions— 
The market for plays—No personal influence needed—The 
bogus agent—The golden profits—The royalty system— 
An equitable bargain—The film rights—Success at last—. 
The rewards of enterprise—Dramatic agents 

Before you look about for a likely market in 
which to sell your play, you must make sure that 
you have revised it until it is as slick as your 
technical equipment permits. 

More bad plays are rejected through slipshod 
workmanship than from all other causes put 
together. You cannot reasonably expect the 
reader to go very far with the manuscript if there 
are evidences of slipshod technique on every page. 

Because it has been stated earlier in this book 
that mere writing is not the sole test of the play¬ 
wright, it must not be assumed that illiteracy and 
incorrect composition will be allowed to pass 
unchallenged. 

Careless writing is quite as inadmissible in the 
drama as in any other form of literary effort, and 
the newcomer to dramatic writing will do well to 
set himself a standard of craftsmanship no lower 
than that of the novelist or short-story writer. 
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CONSTANT REVISION 

Before you type your play, read it through very 
carefully, line by line, page by page, scene by 
scene. Do not be afraid to re-write incessantly. 
A celebrated playwright confesses that most of 
his plays are constantly re-written, even until the 
day of the final dress rehearsal immediately before 
the first performance. 

By revision, the author does not mean merely 
verbal alteration. Revision does not consist in 
altering a word here and a word there. Revision, 
if it is to serve any useful purpose, must be a 
stringent testing of each particle of the play, 
resulting in the changing of anything that seems 
in any way defective as a result of the tests. 

The playwright must be prepared to dismantle 
the whole structure, if necessary: dialogue, char¬ 
acterization, plot, scenic description, exits and 
entrances, order of incidents, assignment of 
speeches, "business” routines, humorous inter¬ 
ludes, all must be tested separately; and if they 
seem at all out of place, or in any way doubtful, 
they must be strengthened as experience suggests. 

Every portion of the play must be subjected to 
an astute and penetrating critical analysis. Wher¬ 
ever changes are indicated, these should be made. 
Do not be afraid of transferring whole scenes 
bodily from one act to another. 
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If one character can be made to do the work of 
two, do not be averse to applying the pruning 
knife, and cutting out the supernumerary person: 
your play will gain ultimately in power and 
resilience, and the experience gained in revising 
one play will prove invaluable in succeeding works. 

It is only through meticulous revision that you 
realize your own deficiencies. In the feverish 
haste of inspired composition, the powers of self- 
criticism are dormant, quenched by the stream 
of newly aroused enthusiasm. 

But when the fire of inspiration has spent itself 
the critical powers come to life, and, stimulated 
by their enforced rest, reveal the errors of judg¬ 
ment, the weaknesses of construction, the joints 
and the cracks in sequence and continuity. 

Take each character one by one and trace his 
or her progress through the written script. Is 
he or she introduced to the audience at the most 
effective moment? If not, search for the most 
telling occasion in the plot, and make the entrance 
at this juncture. Have you made his or her 
identity clear? Have you explained all that is 
necessary for the audience to know about the 
character ? Is he or she acting consistently through 
the play? 

Pay particular attention to the exits^and 
entrances: have you satisfactorily accounted for 
them ? Have you assigned a plausible reason why 
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Mr. X leaves the stage in Act I, and re-appears 
suddenly within three minutes? If there is any¬ 
thing unexplained, the revision must be directed 
to this lapse. 


LOOSE THREADS 

Loose threads of any kind must be dexterously 
woven into the fabric of the drama. Any rough¬ 
ness must be polished until it no longer appears 
on the surface. 

The remedy may lie in complete re-writing, in 
excision, compression, or expansion. You may 
require to introduce a new character, and divide 
the work formerly done by one character between 
two others. A long speech spoken by a single 
character may have to give way to several lines 
dispersed among four or five characters. 

If you find that you have a number of characters 
doing nothing on the stage at a given instant, you 
will have to revise here by supplying the unem¬ 
ployed ones with some appropriate business. 

A line expanded here, a question and its answer 
supplied there, will often make all the difference 
in the world. Anything a trifle obscure must be 
instantly clarified. 

Revision is quite compulsory; let your revision 
be complete before ever the script is typed. If 
established dramatists cannot afford to dispense 
with the process of revision, it is too patent for 
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comment that the novice will probably require 
an even more scrupulous revision in order to 
detect the flaws that creep casually into his 
manuscript. 

If there are any improbabilities, any incon¬ 
sistencies or slight incongruities, whether of time, 
place, or character, they must be instantly set 
to rights. It is fatal to have minor flaws of 
this nature in your script, for they are sure 
to be detected by the reader, whose opinion 
will naturally be prejudiced unfavourably if he 
finds glaring contradictions on a first cursory 
reading. 

Often a trivial inconsistency will mean that the 
whole structure of the play has to be reconditioned 
It is better to do this work at once than risk the 
inconsistency creating prejudice against your work, 
and against you as its author. 

Revision is never a pleasant process; that is why 
it is invariably shirked by the beginner, who feels 
as disinclined to alter his first version, and subject 
it to repeated alteration, as most people are 
averse to a visit to the dentist’s. 

Yet it is essential: and it teaches the would-be 
dramatist a good deal about the mysteries of 
creative composition, of whose existence he 
would otherwise be utterly ignorant. Further, 
revision acts like a tonic on the writer; it increases 
his technical prowess, his self-confidence, and his 
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mastery of dramaturgy. The more time he devotes 
to the task of revision, the keener will be his flair 
for theatrical style. 

PREPARING THE TYPESCRIPT 

When you have satisfied yourself that your 
play is as good as you can make it, and when 
every trivial error has been tracked to its lair and 
excised or repaired, you should have the play 
typed. 

It should scarcely be necessary, when type¬ 
writers are as universal as the telephone, to point 
out that all manuscripts submitted to theatrical 
managers must be typewritten. 

An ordinary full-length play, divided into 
three or four acts ought to occupy roughly from 
sixty to eighty quarto sheets. It is advisable to 
use rather thick bond paper, of ordinary quarto 
size (i.e., 8$ in. X njin.). Foolscap should never 
be used. 

The typing should be double-spaced throughout, 
with very wide margins. The format ought to 
be consistent. Names of characters ought always 
to be typed in capitals and underscored in red 
ink. 

The title page should contain the name and 
address of the playwright, and if the play is in 
more than one act, each act should he bound 
separately in stiff covers, or contained in a file 
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if preferred. The author's name and address ought 
to appear on the front sheet of each act. 

The reader naturally prefers to have a clean 
copy to read rather than one that is soiled and 
tattered. As soon as your typescript shows any 
signs of undue wear, you ought to renew it. 
Nothing arouses the unconscious prejudice of the 
manager’s reader so much as a dirty manuscript 
coming from an unknown playwright. 

All stage directions, settings, and indications of 
“pantomime” and “business,” as well as exit and 
entrance marks, should be underscored in red ink. 
This enables the reader to visualize the appear¬ 
ance of the stage scene much easier. 

If you like, you can also submit a scenario for the 
use of such managers as do not care to wade 
through a long script. The practice of sending 
a specimen scenario to the manager along with 
the manuscript of the actual play is to be recom¬ 
mended for newcomers to play-writing, because it 
saves the manager’s time, and also because he can 
find out quickly if there is really anything in the 
idea. 

Even if the finished play itself is unsatisfactory, 
it may be that the plot will interest the manager. 
He may be so intrigued with its possibilities that 
he will accept the play on condition that the 
playwright will rewrite it in the light of the 
manager’s suggestions. 
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Such a typed synopsis ought to contain the title 
(together with suggested alternatives, if any), a 
list of characters compiled in order of their 
appearance, and an inventory of the scenery and 
properties required. Then should follow a brief 
resume of the various scenes, with an indication 
of the drift of the dialogue—the gist of the different 
speeches of various characters. 

"Business” should be sketched, while lines of 
very telling effect can be quoted, detached from 
their context. All curtains should be indicated in 
detail, as the professional reader attaches very 
great importance to dramatic curtains. 

Keep a carbon copy of your play. Although 
managers, readers, producers, actors, agents, and 
all those whose duty it is to read through the 
unsolicited plays submitted, are invariably very 
scrupulous in their care of typescripts, they 
are not proof against those inevitable accidents 
which occasionally happen, such as fire and 
burglary. 

A carbon copy is also useful because, in the 
event of the play being accepted, the producer 
may suggest alterations, merely referring to them 
by page number. If you do not possess a carbon 
copy, you will have no guide, for even if you have 
the original manuscript, the numbering of the 
pages will probably differ from that adopted in 
the typescript. 
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When you have your precious manuscript typed 
on virginal cream bond, the next step is to cast 
about for a person who is likely to accept it. 

GAINING TIIE MANAGER'S EAR 

No one can truthfully claim to be a recognized 
playwright until he has succeeded in getting a 
play accepted for stage production. That is the 
chief problem of the dramatist, once his work is 
complete. 

Plays do not sell themselves, any more than 
soap, or vacuum cleaners. They have to be 
handled like most other goods; salesmanship 
plays as large a part (if not a larger one) in the 
theatrical business, as in any other business to-day. 

It is customary in giving advice to new play¬ 
wrights to refer to the difficulty of getting plays 
produced. Writers profess to be alarmed when 
they hear that many successful plays were 
accepted only after going an almost interminable 
round of London theatres, rejected from pillar to 
post. 

No doubt this is substantially true. The begin¬ 
ner must clench his fists, set his teeth, and be 
determined to let nothing daunt him. If he adopts 
this attitude from the very first in his dealings 
with all matters theatrical, he cannot be any worse 
off than beginners in other branches of journalism. 

Every writer worthy the name has to learn to 
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meet rebuffs and rejections with fortitude; it is 
part of the literary man's training, as essential 
to his armoury as his constant revision. 

The playwright does not stand alone in his 
fight against preliminary rejections. W. L. George, 
the famous novelist, suffered some 700 rejections 
before he managed to penetrate Fleet Street. 
Publishers are quite as ready to send a manuscript 
back as any theatrical manager. 

If the playwright really learns his technique 
and masters his craft before sending out his manu¬ 
scripts, he will not find theatrical producers any 
more, or any less, difficult to approach than editors 
or book publishers. 

A famous manager in answer to a question put 
to him: " Do the great majority of persons know 
anything at all of the fundamentals of dramatic 
construction ? ” unhesitatingly replied: " The man¬ 
agers and agents who read the manuscripts 
unhesitatingly agree in the negative. Only in 
rare instances does a play arrive in the daily post 
that carries within it a vestige of the science of 
dramatic writing. Most of them are extremely 
artificial and utterly devoid of the quality known 
as human interest.” 

Can you wonder that the percentage of rejections 
is high if people will persist in sending in for con¬ 
sideration plays that obviously lack the true 
dramatic impulse ? 
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If authors will not take the trouble to acquire 
the art of stating their story m diamatic terms, if 
they will not train themselves to think out their 
plot dramatically, if they will not learn the 
mechanics of theatrical construction, how can 
they rationally expect anything but rejection? 

A play costs thousands of pounds to produce; 
at the best of times public taste is very fickle and 
capricious. A stage production is always some¬ 
thing in the nature of a highly speculative under¬ 
taking, and any manager who added to his load 
of difficulties by piling on the extra burden of 
producing work which was obviously lacking in 
the most rudimentary elements of dramatic 
craftsmanship would be simply heading for 
disaster. 

Therefore, when you hear people lamenting 
the “stupidity'* of theatrical managers, reflect on 
the capital that is at stake in every theatrical 
venture; and remember that if your work is 
original, and patently the product of a disciplined 
technician, it will stand an equal chance of 
acceptance on its merits with any dramatic work 
by well-known playwrights. 

NEWCOMERS WELCOMED 

There is no prejudice against the new writer 
of plays, so far as managers are concerned: at 
least, against new writers who know their business 
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and whose work shows traces of originality, 
sparkle, and novelty. No one is more welcome in 
the domains of the theatre than the young man 
or woman who shows even the faintest glimmering 
of an unusual dramatic talent. 

Quite frequently a manager will accept a play 
that he knows is not quite up to his standard, 
merely in the hope that the writer who has 
exhibited traces of promising talent can be 
trained to do better next time. 

Playwrights are not made in a day: no one 
realizes this more than the theatrical manager. 
He is always on the look-out for writers who 
impress him as having a future ahead of them; and 
despite the cynics, he usually is able to distin¬ 
guish between the chaff and the grain that come 
his way. 

If your work possesses any vital or racy quality 
beyond the ordinary everyday variety, you can 
rely on this at least, that to-day it is easier than 
ever it has been in the history of the British stage, 
for an unknown playwright, without financial 
backing or family influence, to secure a hearing 
for himself with a fair field and no favour. 

Sooner or later, you will be taken in hand by 
some manager searching for new talent. It is not in 
the interest of the manager to pay huge fees in the 
competition for acquiring a play by " a big name.” 

Faced with the pressure of exorbitant rents, 
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large salaries, and high royalties, the manager 
finds it necessary to cut production expenses as 
low as possible. If he can find a suitable play by a 
newcomer he clutches at it as a drowning man 
clings to a straw. He thus secures a bargain at a 
comparatively cheap rate, and steals a march on 
his business rivals. Also he gains an enhanced 
reputation as the man who has discovered a new 
dramatist. 

That is why the manager employs his pro¬ 
fessional readers to search through the batches of 
manuscripts that are regularly sent to him in the 
hope of finding among them, not necessarily a 
"winner,” but some play that will justify the 
trouble and expense of rehearsal. 

A USEFUL TIP 

A hint that may be useful—the author mentions 
it for what it is worth—is that it is not always 
the best policy to send plays to the most prominent 
managers. If a producer has recently secured a 
few spectacular successes, profiting by phenom¬ 
enally long runs, he is usually inclined to stick 
to the author who has written these pieces. 

It is the manager who has suffered a few unex¬ 
pected reverses who is usually the best target for 
the young playwright. For instance, if a play by 
a well-known dramatist peters out in a fiasco, 
something may be wanted hurriedly to fill the gap. 
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The young playwright will do well to seize such 
opportunities: they provide him with a chance of 
showing his mettle. A manager may have spent 
huge sums in producing a show that collapses 
after the first few nights. He is faced with the 
prospect of enormous losses: he must mount 
another play as soon as possible—if only as a 
stop-gap—but it must be one easily produced and 
offered at a favourable price. Here is the new¬ 
comer’s opportunity. 

If a play can be rehearsed and mounted within 
a fortnight, if it requires only a small cast and 
inexpensive setting, the manager will seize on it as 
manna from heaven, provided, of course, that it 
evidences good constructive powers and competent 
workmanship. 

THE PROFESSIONAL READER 

It is a common enough gibe to blame the 
manager’s reader for lack of foresight. Readers, 
like all human beings, are not infallible; and it 
sometimes happens that they allow "winners" 
to slip through their fingers in a moment of 
abstraction. 

NaturaEy, they never hear the last of it, and 
the implication is that because a manager’s 
reader mistakenly turns down a manuscript that 
ultimately proves successful, all the rest of his 
rejections have been as badly advised. 
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A moment’s consideration will negative any 
such supposition. As Arnold Bennett, who was 
once a reader, remarks: "The reader is the most 
benevolent person on earth. He comes to refuse, 
but remains to accept. He must accept something 
sooner or later, otherwise where is the justification 
of his existence? 

“Often, after a prolonged return of bad manu¬ 
scripts, I have said to myself, 'If I don’t get a 
chance to recommend something soon, I shall be 
asked to resign.’ I longed to look on a manuscript 
and say that it was good.” 

CHANGING CONDITIONS 

Most writers are familiar with the fact that, 
to succeed in any avenue of journalism, careful 
attention must be paid to fluctuating market 
conditions. 

The outside contributor in particular realizes 
the importance of studying the varying require¬ 
ments of different editors, all of whom cater for 
contrasted tastes and views. 

In the theatre, however, conditions change so 
quickly, and the exact differences are so fine and 
illusory, that it would serve no useful purpose to 
define the market requirements, even if they were 
ascertainable with anything approaching the 
precision and certainty necessary to warrant 
inclusion m such a book as this. 
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Of course, certain theatres do cater for a well- 
defined class, but not nearly to the same extent 
as they did in the days before the War. The 
actor-manager system resulted in certain types 
of audience following a certain "star,” whose plays 
were always more or less modelled on the same 
time style. 

This resulted in a certain conformity to type, 
which could be described as the "market require¬ 
ment,” familiar in principle to the free-lance 
journalist and outside contributor. 

But nowadays, the theatrical markets change 
from season to season: managerial policy alters 
with bewildering rapidity, and theatres change 
hands with such frequency that it is no longer 
safe to lay down even any general indications 

It is not possible for the young playwright to 
use his pen as his confrere , the free-lance journalist 
does, with one eye fixed on the fluctuating baro¬ 
meter of editorial policy. It is part of the journ¬ 
alist's training to be able to distinguish to a hair's 
breadth between the requirements of, say, Good 
Housekeeping and Woman at Home, or between 
those of Nash’s Magazine and Britannia and Eve. 

THE MARKET FOR PLAYS 

But in the case of the dramatist, the market 
cannot be so accurately gauged. The most that 
can be suggested is that you should notice what 
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kind of plays a certain manager prefers, and send 
your play to the manager whom you consider 
most suitable after a careful scrutiny of all the 
available purchasers. 

Further, the market for play scenarios and 
scripts is very limited in comparison with the 
market for journalistic articles. Of course, the 
playwright is adequately compensated for his 
more difficult search for a market by the greater 
prices that he can command for his commodity. 

There are fewer theatrical managers in London 
than there are publishers; in the provinces, there 
are certainly more, but the provincial manager 
is not nearly in so coveted a position as his metro¬ 
politan colleague. A provincial production is not 
of much consequence unless it is followed imme¬ 
diately by production in the West End. 

In sending a play to a manager for considera¬ 
tion, all that is necessary is to mail the manuscript 
by registered post, and enclose a covering letter. 
This need not be long—indeed, it should be as 
brief as possible. 

It ought to be business-like in tone, and, indeed, 
it will have little effect, for the play is the thing 
with the manager and his professional reader. 

Do not try to bring any influence to bear on the 
manager; a worth-while manager is not suscep¬ 
tible to anything savouring of bribery. You need 
not imagine that flattery will achieve you much; 
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nor will you ever persuade an astute business 
manager to sink a few thousand pounds in your 
play merely by mentioning your well-connected 
relatives. 

Do not trouble to say that your friends have 
read the play and pronounced it excellent; the 
manager is not interested in your friends. 

NO PERSONAL INFLUENCE NEEDED 

Do not trouble to get a letter of introduction 
to the manager. A personal interview at this 
stage will avail you nothing. Ultimately your 
work will have to stand or fall on its own merits, 
and a play which has to be spoon-fed in this 
manner is scarcely worth the paper it is written on. 

If you prefer, you can deal with an agent, 
although it is hard to see what advantage is gained 
by this procedure. Some young playwrights may 
find, as Beverley Nichols does, that an agent is 
a decided asset. 

For the playwright with a few London produc¬ 
tions to his credit, an agent is an incalculable 
asset, and, in fact, for the negotiation of American 
rights, film rights, book rights, translation rights, 
amateur royalties, broadcasting fees, etc., no one 
could possibly dispense with the services of an 
experienced agent. 

To keep a check on unauthorized performances, 
and also for the purpose of making a playwright’s 
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work realize its utmost value, an agent is a price¬ 
less asset, well worth his ten per cent commission. 

But the newcomer who has yet to win his spurs 
is in quite a different position. The first question 
is, will he be able to interest an agent in his work ? 
He will find that the bona fide agent is perhaps 
even more difficult to approach than the manager 
himself. 


THE BOGUS AGENT 

At this stage, the author warns you against the 
bogus agent—and the theatrical world swarms 
with these parasites—the man who is out to 
plunder right and left, to fleece the unsuspecting 
novice of his hard-earned money. 

You must avoid the bogus agent like the plague. 
If you have every reason to think that an agent can 
be of real service to you, the author sees no reason 
why you should not consult one; it is better to 
leave no stone unturned in your early efforts to 
secure a production. For this purpose a list of 
agents who can be recommended to the aspiring 
writer is given at the end of this chapter. 

There are many fee-snatching agents of the 
bogus type. Frequently the agent also runs a 
typewriting agency and charges the playwright a 
"booking fee ’’ for registering his name among the 
"agent’s " clients, and a further fee for reading the 
manuscript. Alterations are made in accordance 
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with the agent’s suggestions, and the result is that 
the play has to be re-typed—usually by the bureau 
conveniently estabhshed on the same premises. 
Decline all business with this sort of agent. 

The author does not say that every agent who 
charges a fee for reading is a charlatan: far from 
it. The best agents must put up a barricade against 
unwarrantable intrusions on their valuable time, 
and the imposition of a fee does much to prohibit 
people from carelessly trespassing on the privacy 
of a genuine agent. 

Again, you can approach leading actors direct 
if you so choose. Most present-day authors wnte 
with a view to concentrating on some particular 
"star” actor or actress. They find it beneficial 
in two directions— 

1. By concentrating on the "star,” the play¬ 
wright finds the task of visualizing and creating 
character much easier than is the case where he 
is creating character entirely from the void, as 
it were. 

2. If an actor takes a fancy to a play sub¬ 
mitted to him, he can move heaven and earth to 
get it produced. 

Another consideration in favour of submission 
to an actor is that, as he does not regularly receive 
plays from authors, he will be all the more touched 
on that account, and will accordingly be rather 
more than less inclined to view it favourably. 
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TIIE GOLDEN PROFITS 

The value of the play depends very largely on 
circumstances that vary in almost every other 
case. The factors governing the laws of supply 
and demand in the modern theatrical world are 
too inconstant, too variable to admit of more than 
a mere indication of the returns that may accrue 
to a successful playwright. 

A playwright who scores a single bull’s-eye in 
the theatre to-day can afford to retire if he so 
chooses, for he will have made a tidy fortune for 
himself if he has duly protected his lawful rights 
in the manner which is suggested later in this 
chapter. 

Given the average run of good luck, and a 
competent cast, a play that runs over a hundred 
nights ought to bring its author a tidy sum in 
return. Above this, there are the rights already 
mentioned which swell the golden stream of the 
fortunate dramatist. 

Never before has the playwright’s future been 
so bright. We have now the talking films, which 
open up a new future for the playwright. Oppor¬ 
tunity is indeed at the flood, and only awaits the 
man with the personality and the technique to 
exploit it. 

Royalties recently paid in the leading London 
and American theatres are in themselves of almost 
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staggering amounts Film rights have increased 
the potential rewards of dramatic composition 
almost beyond all possibility of forecast. 

The rights of the dramatist are so many and so 
diverse as to be confusing on a first acquaintance. 
But the complexity of these rights must only 
determine to make the playwright more wary in 
his dealings with potential purchasers. 

Generally speaking, there are two very common 
ways of disposing of rights in literary property. 
One way is to sell your work lock, stock, and 
barrel in return for a lump sum. This method is 
known as "sale outright.” 

The other way is to license the work out, exact¬ 
ing a royalty in return. The permanent ownership 
of the property is thus safely vested in the author, 
but the rights of performance or publication are 
authorized on payment of fees. This is the system 
known as "payment by royalty.” 

THE ROYALTY SYSTEM 

A young author can always be safely advised 
to select the second system. Indeed, the author 
will go further and say that no playwright ought 
ever to sell outright the product of his dramatic 
imagination. 

A reputable manager invariably offers you your 
choice. Doubtless the thought of a few hundred 
pounds spot cash is very tempting to a young, and 
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perhaps poverty-stricken, dramatist struggling to 
get a foothold on the precarious ladder of success. 

The lump sum is a temptation: and possibly 
he feels that if he refuses the offer of a sum down, 
he will offend the manager and so lose his only 
chance. 

Nevertheless, the author strongly advises every 
playwright to stick by his guns and demand an 
equitable royalty and a lump sum down in addi¬ 
tion on account of future royalties. Many a 
playwright has lost a fortune through parting with 
the fruits of his brain for a miserable pittance. 

Edgar Wallace disposed of all the rights in 
one of his famous works for a sum of £75 outright. 
Judge of his mortification when he saw the sales 
of his book tip the scales at over three million 
copies! 

Nor is this an isolated case: the history of the 
theatre is crowded with accounts of impecunious 
playwrights who let a gold mine slip through their 
fingers. 

You can safely rely on this: if a publisher 
feels justified in offering you even a hundred 
pounds outright for a script, it is because that 
script represents a commercial proposition to him. 
It is up to you to hold out for a fair bargain. 
Stick out for your rights and demand a square 
deal. You will get it: no manager can afford to 
lose sight of a promising winner. 
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AN EQUITABLE BARGAIN 

The standard, and most equitable, arrangement 
is that which authorizes the manager, in considera¬ 
tion of a sliding royalty, varying from 5 per cent 
to 10 per cent on the gross takings, to give the 
sole professional performances throughout the 
British Empire for a given period (usually five 
years), after which time all rights automatically 
revert to the playwright. 

You should also stipulate for a lump sum pay¬ 
able in advance on signing the contract. This 
payment in advance is not returnable even in the 
event of the play failing to run sufficiently long to 
justify the payment. 

The deposit in advance naturally fluctuates, 
according to the renown of the playwright who is 
contracting. In the case of a famous playwright, 
£1,000 is by no means an uncommon figure, but 
obviously the beginner will have to prove that 
he is worthy of their trust before managers will 
stake a large amount of capital in advance. As a 
rule, the most that an unknown dramatist can 
expect in advance from a West End manager is 
£100. 

The film rights should be reserved so as to be 
entirely within the control of the author. These 
accessory rights are extremely valuable, and in 
actual practice the film rights often prove worth 
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more in hard cash than either book sales or 
royalties 


TIIE FILM RIGHTS 

The British playwright has always been success¬ 
ful in film version, a fact which no doubt accounts 
for the high prices paid for British scenarios. It 
is impossible to forecast the potential value of 
film rights. 

In the case of a play already produced, with a 
successful record behind it, the dramatist can 
drive a keener bargain. But there is no reason why 
the script of a play, as yet unproduced, should 
not be submitted to film producers for their con¬ 
sideration. The prices paid for film rights vary 
from a trifling amount like £100 to as high as 
£60,000. Between these limits almost every inter¬ 
mediate figure has, at some time or other, been 
agreed on and accepted. 

Film rights are usually sold outright, as the 
royalty system proves unworkable in practice 
Hence the necessity of securing as high a figure as 
possible, for you are selling outright. As you will 
have no further revenue from that source, once 
you have parted with your rights, it behoves you 
to drive as keen a bargain as possible. You will 
be well advised to appoint a reliable agent as your 
intermediary in dealing with American and British 
film companies. 
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The path of the would-be playwright is not 
strewn with roses: on the contrary, it is hedged 
with dangerous thorns. You must not expect, to 
vary the metaphor, to seize the citadel without 
warfare You must nerve yourself to meet dis¬ 
appointment and rejection, despair, and rebuff at 
every turning. 

It may be some consolation to remember that 
there lives no dramatist of note who has not 
had to face this disheartening period of fighting 
for recognition. 

Every playwright can unfold the familiar story 
of mortifying rejection and galling defeat. Sooner 
or later, however, the tide begins to turn in the 
newcomer’s favour, and he meets with recognition, 
hesitating at first, perhaps, and often where he 
least expects it. 


SUCCESS AT LAST 

When at long last you do succeed in placing 
your first play your joy will know no bounds. 
But what happens after that is your own personal 
concern—it will depend on yourself whether you 
go on to greater things, or whether, instead, the 
first taste of success intoxicates you. 

If you are sensible and level-headed, you will 
learn to take even success calmly. 

No amount of applause will blind you to the 
defects in your own work; nor, on the other hand, 
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will any amount of rejections, however hard they 
may go against the grain at the time, damp your 
enthusiasm or quench your ardour. 

The playwright’s career is a great and noble 
one, but is not for the chicken-hearted. It is only 
for those who possess to the nth. degree that fixity 
of purpose, that tenacity, that persistence which 
never admits it is beaten. 

There is nothing more to be added: the rest 
lies with the reader. It remains with him to forge 
ahead, through the period of apprenticeship, with 
all its fears and doubts, paying no attention to 
those who would seek to distract and divert him 
from his chosen path. 

THE REWARDS OF ENTERPRISE 
Sometimes the young playwright feels inclined 
to give up the fight and to resign. This is a huge 
mistake: it is a tacit admission of defeat. 

To the playwright, as to ah other intrepid 
adventurers, the rewards only come to those who 
prove themselves worthy after a long and difficult 
tussle with the forces of adversity. 

When you have proven yourself capable of 
overcoming all the difficulties that beset the path 
of the would-be dramatist, then—and not until 
then—will voarfelF&fc&ted to claim the rewards. 



DRAMATIC AGENTS 


(a) LONDON 

Chrisiy & Moore, Ltd,, 222 Strand, W.C.2, 

Curtis Brown, Ltd., 6 Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 

A. M. Heath & Co , Ltd., 188 Piccadilly, W.i. 
Hughes Massie & Co., 40 Fleet Street, E C.4. 

Walter Peacock, 22 Green St., W. 

A, D. Peters, 4 and 5 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C.2, 

J. B. Pinker & Son, 9 Arundel Street, W.C.2. 
Raymond Savage, Ltd., 25 Haymarket, S.W.i 
A P. Watt & Son, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C.2 


(b) AMERICA 

Brandt & Brandt, ioi Park Avenue, New York. 
Curtis Brown, Ltd., 10 East 49th Street, New York. 
Hughes Massie & Co , 485 Madison Avenue, NewYork. 
McIntosh & Otis (Inc.), 18 East 41st Street, New York. 
Paul R. Reynolds, 599 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Ann Watkins (Inc), 210 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Note. Manuscripts should never be sent to agents before you 
have elicited by a preliminary letter their terms, conditions and 
fees (if any). 
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Fire Extinguishment and Fire Alarm Systems 
By R. Nortuwood .Net 7/6 

Fire Insurance. Dictionary of 
Edited by B. C. Remington, F.C.I.I., and Herbert G. 
Horubn, P.O.I.I.Net 30/— 

Fire Insurance, Principles and Practice of 

By P. Godwin .Net 57- 

Fire Insurance, The Law of 
By Sandford D. Cole, Barrister-al-Lmo . Net 6 - 
Fire Policy Drafting and Endorsements 
By W. C. II. Dahley . . . Net 7/6 

Guide to Marine Insurance. By Henry Keate Net 3/6 
How Shall I Insure ? By P. G. Culmer . Net 2/6 

Industrial Assurance Organization and Routine 
By R-. Dinnage, F.I.A., and T. Hills, A.C.I.I. Net 7/6 

Insurance Companies’ Investments 
By Harold E. Raynes, P.I.A., P.O.I.I. . Net 7/6 

Insurance Organization and Management 
By J. B. Welson, LL.M., P.G.I.I., F.C.I.S., and P. H. 
Shertoff, P.I.A. ..Net 7/6 

Insurance of Profits. By a. G. macken . Not 57- 

Insurance of Public Liability Risks 
By S. V Kirkpatrick, F.C.I.I. . . . Net 5/- 

Law and Practice as to Fidelity Guarantees 
By 0. Evans and P. H. Jones .... 5/— 
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Insurance—contd. 

Law of Accident and Contingency Insurance R ' ei 

By F 11 Jones. Neb 7/0 

Law of Negligence 

By J. B VVclson, LL.M., F.O.I.I., F.C.I.S. . Net 5/_ 

Law Relating to Insurance Agents and Brokers 

By ,T. B. Welson, LL.M., F.C.I.L , F C.I.S. . Net 5/- 

Life Assurance from Proposal to Policy 
By H, ITosking Tayler, F.I.A., A.C.T.L, and V VV 
Tyler, F.I.A. Revised by II. Noel Freeman, B.A., 

F.l A.Net 6/- 

Life Assurance, Dictionary of 

Edited by (J. W. Richmond, F.T.A., and F. H. Sherriff, 

F.I.A. ..Net 40/- 

Life Assurance, Guide to 

By B. G. Ln.iair, F.I.A. ..... Net 5/- 

Marine Insurance of Goods, The 
By F, W. S. Poole .Net 10/6 

Motor Insurance. By G. W. Gilbert . . Net 7/6 

National Health Insurance 
By W. J. Foster, LB.B. Jianialci - al - Law , and F. G. 
Taylor, F.I.A. .... . Net 7/6 

Pension and Superannuation Funds, Their 
Formation and Administration Explained 

By Bernard Hobertsoy, F.I.A., and FI. Samuels Net 5/- 

Pension, Endowment, Life Assurance, and 
Other Schemes for Employees 
By II, Douciiiaiuy, F.U.I.I.Net 6/- 

Personal Accident, Disease, and Sickness 
Insurance 

By J. B. Welson, LL.M. . . . Net 6/- 

Principles and Practice of Accident Insurance 

By G, E. Banfield, A.G.I.I.Net 6/- 

Principles and Practice of Industrial Assurance 

liv R. B. Walker, F.I.A., and I). R. Woodqate, B.Com., 

F.I.A.Net 7/6 

Successful Insurance Agent, The 

By .1. J. Bihuoon, B.A., F.O.I.S Revised by John B. 
FusniNU, F.U.I.I.Net 2/0 

Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 

By C. E. GoldINU, LL.D., F.O.I.I., F.S.S. 

14 


Net 5/- 




shipping 


Charter Parties of the World 

By C. D. MacMurh yy and M ylcolm M. Cr.EE. With a 
Foreword by It. S. DAi.tiLir.SH . . _ 


Exporter’s Handbook and Glossary, The 


By F. M. Dldeney. 

Net 

7/6 

How to Export Goods. By f. m. dudeney. 

Net 

2 /- 

How to Import Goods. By J. A. Dunnage . 

Net 

2/8 

Importer’s Handbook, The. By j. a. DujravGENet 

7/6 

Manual of Exporting 



By J. A. Dunnage .. 

Net 

7/6 

Shipbroking, Introduction to 



By C. D. MacMurray and SI. M. Cree . 

Net 

3/6 

Shipping. By A. Hall, F.I.C.S. and F. Heywood. 


F.C.I.S. .... 

Net 

21- 

Shipping Office Organization, Management, 


and Accounts. By Alfred Calvert . 

Net 

6 /- 

Shipping Practice. By E. F. Stevens . 

Net 

5/- 


INCOME TAX 

Burn’s Income Tax Guide 

By John Burns, W.S.Net 5 /- 

Income Tax Law, Practice, and Administration 

By F. F. Sharles, F.S.A.A.; R. P. Croom-Johnson, 

K.O. ; L. C. Graham-Dixon, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Zaw, and W. J. Bcoott, Three Volumes Net 84/- 

Dictionary of Income Tax and Sur-Tax Practice 

By W. E. Snellino . Net 25/- 

Income Tax for Professional Students 

By W. T. Baxter, B.Com., C.A. . . . Net 7/6 

Income Tax, Introduction to 
By E. D. Fryer, A.L.A.A.Net 2/6 

Income Tax and Sur-Tax, Snelling’s Practical 

By C. W. OniYERS ..... Net 3/6 

Pitman’s Income Tax Tables, 1936-37 

Compiled by Charles W. Cklveks . . , Net 6d. 

15 



SECRETARIAL WORK, ETC. 

Alteration of Share Capital ™' CE 

By P, Lea Reed, A.I.S.A., and C. Wright, A.C.A. Net 5 /_ 

Chairman’s Manual 

By Gurdon Palin, and Ernest Martin, F.C.I.S. . Net 5 /_ 

Company Registrar’s Manual, The 
By J. J. Quinlivan ..... Net 5 /- 

Company Secretarial Routine 
By 0. C. Wali-ord, A.S.A.A., A.C.I.S. . . Net l/_ 

Company Secretarial Work 
By E. Martin, F.C.I.S. ..... Net 2/- 

Company Secretary’s Vade Mecum 
Edited by P. Tovey. Revised by 0. W. Adams, 

A.O.I.S. .Net 3/8 

Dictionary of Secretarial Law and Practice 
Edited by Philip Tovey, F.C.I.S. Revised and Edited 
by Albert Crew, Ba.i~nMc.r-ui- Law ■ . . Net 30/- 

Formation and Management of a Private 

Company. By P. D. Head, BA. . . Net 7/6 

Guide for the Company Secretary. By Arthur 
Coles Revised by W. Cecil Wood. A.C.I.S. . Net 6 /- 

Higher Control 

By T. G. Rose, M.I.Mech.E., M.I.P.E., F.I.I.A. Net 12/6 

How to Take Minutes 

Edited by E. Martin, P.O.I.S. . . Net 2/6 

Meetings. By P. D. Head, B.A. . . .Net 51- 

Oldham’s Guide to Company Secretarial Work 
By G. K. Bucicnall, A.C.I.S. (Hons.) . . .3/6 

Practical Directorship 

By II, E. Coleswortiiy, A.C.A., A.S.A.A. . . Net 7/6 

Practical Secretarial Work 
By H. I. Lee, A.I.S.A., and W. N. Barr . . Net 7/6 

Prospectuses : How to Read and Understand 
Them. By Philip Tovey, F.C.I.S., and H. Lambert 

.Smith, B.Sc .Net 3/6 

Questions and Answers on Secretarial Practice 
By E. J. IJammond, Revised by G. K. Bucknall, 
A.C.I.S. (Hons.) Net 5/- 

Secretarial Practice of Public Service Companies 
By IS. G. Janes, A.O.I.S. .... Net 10/6 
Share Transfer Audits. ByR. A. Davies,A.C.I.S. Net 3/6 
Solicitors’ Book-keeping 
By John It. Piucu, A.C.A., A.C.W.A., etc. . Net 6 /- 
Transter of Stocks, Shares, and Other 

Marketable Securities. ByP.D.H ead,B.a. Net 7/6 
16 



INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 

Business Rationalization 
By Chaiux-s S. Myths, C.B.E., M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S. Net 
Case for Vocational Guidance, The 
By Angus Macrae, M.A , M.B. . . . Net 

Causes of Accidents, The 

By Eric Farmer, M.A.Net 

Engineering Factory Supplies 

By W. J. ICiscox.Net 

Factory Administration in Practice 
By W. J. Hiacox. Revised by John R. Price, A.C.A., 
A.C.W.A., etc. ...... Net 

Factory Lay-Out, Planning and Progress 

By W. J. Hiscox.Net 

Factory Organization 

By C. H. Northcott, M.A., Ph.D., 0. Sheldon, B.A., 
J. W. WARDnopPER, B.Sc„ B.Corn., A.C.W.A., and 
L. TJrwick, M.A.Net 

Industrial Organization, The Evolution of 
By B. F. Shields, M.A. .... Net 

Industrial Psychology Applied to the Office 
By W. Spielman Raphael, B.Sc., C. B. Frisby, B.Cum., 

aud L. I. Hunt, B.A.Net 

Industrial Psychology in Practice 
By Henry J. Welch, and G. H. Miles, D.Sc. . Net 
Introduction to Industrial Administration, An 
By J. Lee, C.B.E., M.A., M.Com.Sc. . . Net 

Labour Organization, ByJ. Cunnison.M.A. . Net 

Muscular Work, Fatigue, and Recovery 
By G. P. Crowden, M.So., M.It.G.S., L.R.C.P. . Net 
Outlines of Industrial Administration 
By R. 0. Herford, H. T. Hildage, aud H. 0. 
Jenkins ....... Net 

Philosophy of Management, The 
By Oliver Sheldon, B.A, .... Net 
Problem of Incentives in Industry, The 

By G. H. Miles, B.So. ..... Net 

Production Planning. By Clifton Reynolds Net 

Principles of Industrial Administration, An 
Introduction to 

By A. P. M. Fleming, G.B.E., M.So., M.I.E.B., aud 
n. J, Brookleuurst, M.Eug., A.M.I.E.E. , Net 
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Industrial Administration—contd. 

Principles of Industrial Welfare 1 

By J. Lee, C.B.E., M.A., M.Gom.Sc. . . . Net 5 /- 

Rationalization 

By J. A. Bowie, M.A., D.Lifct. . . . Net 1/- 

Selection of Colour Workers, The 
Begun by A. M. Hudson Davies, M.A., and A. 
Stephenson, B.Se. Completed and described by W. 

O’D. Pierce, B.Sc. (Tech.), M.Sc. Edited and with a 
Preface and a Chapter by Charles S. Myers, C.B.E., 

F.K.S.Net 5/- 

Sharing Profits With Employees 
By J. A. Bowie, M.A., D.Litt. . . . Net 10/6 

Welfare Work in Industry 
Edited by E. T. Kelly ..... Net 5/- 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND 
MANAGEMENT 

Business Management. By Percival White Net 15/- 

Business Organization and Routine 
By W. Campbell, Chartered Secretary . . Net 1/- 

Clubs and Their Management 

By P, W. Pixijsy .Net 7/6 

Commercial Management 
By C. L. Bolling ...... Net 10/6 

Economy and Control Through Office Method 
By E. W. Workman, B.So. (Lond.) . . Net 7/6 

Filing Systems. 

By E. A. Cope. Revised by C. Ralph Curtis, 

M.Sc. (Eron.), P.l.S.A.* Net 3/6 

Grocery Business Organization, Management, 
and Accounts 

By C. L. T. Beeching, O.B.E. . . . Net 7/6 

Hire Purchase. By Harold W. Eley . . Net Il¬ 
l-lire Purchase Organization and Management 

By V. K. Fox-Smith .Net 7/6 

Hire Purchase Trading 

By Ounliefe L. Bolling .... Net 10/6 
Hotel Organization, Management, and 
Accountancy 

By 0. De .Boni, and F. F. Siiarles, F.S.A.A., 

F.C.l.S. Revised by F. F, Siiarles . . . Net 10/6 

is 



Business Organization and Management—contd. 

Modern Office Management 
By H. W. Simpson , F.C.I.S. . . . Net ^g 

Multiple Shop Organization 

By A. E. Hammond . . Neb 6/- 

Office Organization and Management, 

Including Secretarial Work 

By tlie late Lawrence R. Digksel, AI.Com.. F.O.A., ami 
Srn H. E. Blain, C.II.L. Revised by Stanley IV. 
Rowland, LL.B., F.C.A.Net 7/6 

Retail Shop, The 

By 0. L. T. Beeching, O B.B., F.G.I. . . Net 1 /- 

Self-Organization for Business Men 

By Morley Dajnow, B.Sc.lHons.), Lond. . Net 5/- 

Selling by Post 

By Harold W. Eley .Net 1/- 

Solicitor’s Office Organization, Management, 
and Accounts 

By 15. A. Cope and H. W. H. RoBiNa . , Net 6 - 

Stockbroker’s Office, The 

By J. E. Day .Neb 7/3 

Stores Accounts and Stores Control 

By J. H. Burton .Net 5/- 

MUNICIPAL WORK 

Local Government of the United Kingdom, 
and the Irish Free State, The 


By J. J. Clarke, M.A., F.3.S. 

. Net 

15/- 

Municipal Accounting Systems 

By S. Whitehead, A.S.A.A. 


5/- 

Municipal Audit Programmes 

By S. Whitehead. 

. Net 

5 /- 

Municipal Book-keeping 

By J. H. McCall, F.S.A.A. 

. Net 

7/0 

Municipal Cost and Works Accounts 

By Or. A. Bryant, F.C.W.A. . 

. Neb 

10/6 


Municipal and Local Government Law 

By H. E. Smith, LL.B. 


10 


. Net 10/6 
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Municipal Work—contd. 
Municipal Student’s Examination Notebook 


By S. Whitehead, A.S.A.A. .... Net 7/g 

Municipal Series— 

Gas Undertaking 

By E. Upton, F.S.A.A. .... Net 5/- 

Municipal Engineer and Surveyor’s 
Department 

By EnmsiT J. Elford, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., 
etc.Net 10/e 

Public Health Department 

By W. A. Leonard .... Net 6/- 

Rating Department 

By A. XL, Peacock, M.A., A.S.A.A. . . Net 5/- 


Tramways Department 

By S. B. N. Marsh .... Net 6/- 

Waterworks Undertaking 

By F. J. Alban, F.S.A.A., F.I.M.T.A., A.C.I.S. Net 10/8 


ADVERTISING AND COMMERCIAL ART 

Advertisement Lay-Out and Copy-Writing 
By A. J, Watkins .Net 15/- 

Advertisements, The Lay-out of 

By E. H. W. Cos.Net 7/6 

Advertising Procedure. By 0. Kleppner . Net 21/- 

Advertising Through the Press 
By N. Hunter ...... Net 5/- 

Designs, Book of 

By 0. J. and L. S. Strons . . . .Net 16/- 

Dictionary of Advertising and Printing, The 

By G. J. Freshwater and Alfred Bastien . Net 42/- 

Hints and Tips for Commercial Artists 
By Bernard J. Palmer .... Net 5/- 


20 




Advertising and Commercial Art—contd. 


Law Relating to Advertising, The 

By E. Lino-Mallison, B.Sc. (Lille) . 

Lettering, Plain and Ornamental 
By E. G. Looks .... 

Modern Lettering from A to Z 
By A. Cecil Wade ... 

Poster Designing 
By W. S. Rogers .... 

Poster, The Technique of the 

Edited by Leonard Richmond, R.B.A., R.O.I 

Routine of the Advertising Department 

By Reginald H. W. Cos . . . . 

Ticket and Showcard Designing 
By P. A. Pearson . 

Training in Commercial Art 
By V. L. Danvers. 

Types and Type Faces By c. M. Trcguotha 
W hat the Press Artist Should Know 

By John R. Turner. 


N ft 
Net 
Net 
Net 
Net 


Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 


Net 


SALESMANSHIP 


Building Retail Sales. By C. C. Knights . Net 

Craft of Silent Salesmanship 

By C. Maxwell Tregurtha and S . W. Frings Neb 

Direct Mail Advertising for the Retail Trader 
By XI. Dennett . .... Net 

Modern Sales Correspondence 

By D. M. Wilson .Net 

More Sales Through the Window 

By C. C. Knights . . .Net 

Outline of Sales Management, An 
By C. C. Knights, Sales Consultant . . Neb 

Personal Salesmanship. By R. Simmat, m.a. Net 
Practical Aids to Retail Selling 
By A. Edward Hammond . . . .Net 

Practical Commercial Travelling 
By Ronald T. Lewis. Net 


PRILL 

7/6 

3/6 

12/6 

7/6 

48/- 

10,6 

3,6 

10/0 

2/6 

7/6 

5/- 

3/6 

7/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 
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Salesmanship—contd. 


Practical Salesmanship 

By N. C. Fowler, Jurir. .... 

Net 

PRICE 

7/6 

Principles of Store Practice 

By Prank Ciutiiam ami S. A. Williams, M.a. 


5/~ 

Psychology as a Sales Factor 

By A. .T. Greenly ...... 

Net 

7/6 

Retail Distribution, Principles of 

By S. A. Williams, M.A. .... 

Net 

5/- 

Retail Management. s y c. L. bollinb . 

Net 

15/- 

Retail Salesmanship. By c. l. Bollinb 

Net 

7/6 

Sales Management. By C. L. Bolling 

Net 

10/6 

Salesmanship 

By W. A. Corbion and Q-. E. Grimsd.yle 

Not 

3/6 

Salesmanship. By William Maxwell . 

Not 

51 - 

Salesmanship, Technique of 

By C. 0. Kniohts ...... 

Net 

51 - 

Shop Fittings and Display 

By A. E. Hammond . 

Net 

5/- 

Successful Retailing. By B . N. Simons 

Net 

51 - 

Training for More Sales 

By 0. C. Kniohts, Sales Consultant 

Net 

5 /- 

Training for Travelling Salesmen 

By F. W. SlIUUBaALL ..... 

Net 

2/6 

TRANSPORT 

Canals and Inland Waterways 

By Ueorge Cadbury and S. P. Dobbs, B.A. . 

Net 

5 /- 

Commercial Motor Road Transport 

By L. HI. M CYRifTC-JoNns .... 

Net 

16/- 

Elements of Transport 

By R. J. Eaton . 

Net 

2/6 

History and Economics of Transport, The 

By A. W. Kiricaldy, M.A., B.Litt., M.Com., 
A. D. Evans ...... 

and 

Net 

16/- 

How to Make the British Railways Pay 

By M. F. Farrar. 

Neb 

3/6 
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Transport—contd. 

Modern Dock Operation 

By D. Ross-Johnson, C.B.E., V.D., M.Inst.I, . Net 

Modern Railway Operation 

By 13 , R. Lamb, M.Inst.T.Net 

Port Economics 

Bv B. Cunningham, D.Sc., B.E., F.R.S.E. , Net 
Railway Electrification and Traffic Problems 
Bv P. Burtt, M.Inst.T, ..... Net 
Railway Rates : Principles and Problems 

By P. Burtt, M.Inst.T.Net 

Raihvay Statistics : Their Compilation and 
Use, By A. E. Kikkus, O.B.E, M.Inst.T. . Net 
Rights and Duties of Transport Undertakings 
By H. B. Davies, M.A., and F. M. Landau, Barrister- 
ai-Law .Net 

Road Making and Road Using 

By T. Salkxdld, M.InstC.E. . . . Net 

Road Transport Operation—Passenger 

By It. Stuart Pilcher, F.R S.E., M.Inst.T. Net 

Transport Management, Practical 

By Andrew Hastie .Not 

LAW 

Administration of Estates, The 

By A. H. Oosway .Not 

Air and Aviation Law (Civil Aviation) 

By Wm. Marshall Freeman, Barnster-al-Lau< . Net 
Bankruptcy, Deeds of Arrangement, and Bills 
of Sale 

By W. Valentine Bali, and Donald Geddes Net 

Business Tenant, The 

By Edward S. Oox-Sinclair, and T. IIynes Net 

Business Transfer Agent and Trade Valuer 

By J. Otway Cave .Net 

Pitman’s Commercial Law 
By J. A. Slater, B A., LL.B. Revised by B. II. Code 
Holland, B.A., of the Middle Temple, Barnstcr-at-Law 

Companies and Company Law 
By A. C. Connell, LL.B. (Lend.). Revised by VV. E. 
Wilkinson, LL.D. . 

Company Law 

By D. F. de L’Hoste Banking, M.A., LL.D,, and 
MRNEST Evan Spicer, F.C.A. Edited by H. A. It. J. 

Wilson, F.C.A., F.AA.A.Net 

Commercial Law Cases. By Albert Crew Net 
23 
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Law—contd. 


Company Law 

By H. (jOITein, LL. I Barrister-til-Law . 

Concise Handbook of the Law Affecting Land¬ 
lord and Tenant 

By R. Bouiiegaard, M.A. .... Net 

Dictionary of Legal Terms and Citations, A 


By H. A. C. Sturgess and Arthur It. Hewitt . Net 
Elements of Commercial Law, The 
By A. H. Douglas, LL.B. (Lond.) .... 
Examination Notes on Commercial Law 
By It. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. . Net 
Examination Notes on Company Law 
By R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. . Net 
Examination Notes on Criminal Law 
By J. A. Balfour, Barrister-at- Law . . Net 


Guide to Bankruptcy Law and Winding Up of 
Companies 

By P. Pouter Fausset, M.A., Barrister-at-Luw Net 

Guide to Company Law 
By it. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. . 
Industrial Assurance Law 
By A. J. Suenson-Taylor, O.B.E., M.A., P.0.1.1. Net 
Law for Journalists 

By Charles Pilley, Barrister-at- Law . . Net 

Law for the House-Owner 
By A. H. Cosway .Net 

Law of Contract, The 

By R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 
Law of Gaming and Betting 
By C. P. Hiioolbbead, B.A., LL.B., Barrislcr-at- Law Net 

Law of Inland Transport 

By W. LI. C-rUNN, LL.B. (Loud.), Barrister-at-Law Net 

Law of Joint Stock Companies 
By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.So., BarHaler-at-Law , 

Law of Master and Servant 
By P. R. Batt, LL.M. ..... Net 
Law of the Sale of Goods 
By 0. U. Austin, B.A. (Oxoa). . . . Net 

Law Relating to Industry 
By n. Samuels, M.A., Barrister-at-Law . . Net. 

Law Relating to Restraint of Trade 
By R. Yorke Hedges, LL.M., Barrister-at- Law Net 
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Law—contd. 

Law of Trusts, The 

By George W. Keeton, M.A., LL.D. . . Net 

Liquidator’s Index and Summary of the 

Companies Act and Winding Up Rules, 1929 
By John H. Senior, F.C.A., and H. II. Pratt Net 
Manual of Company Law and Practice 
By Leslie Haddock, Barristcr - at - Law 
Manual of Law for the Cinema Trade 
By Gordon Aichin, B.C.L., M.A. . . . Net 

Partnership Law and Accounts 
By B. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., l!.Sc.. LL.D. Net 
Preparation of Schemes and Orders under the 
Town and Country Planning Act 
By S. Pascoe Hayward, B.A. (1034) . . Net 

Poley’s Law and Practice of the Stock Exchange 
By R. H. Code Holland, B.A., of the Middle Temple , 
TJ < trrislcr - uL - Law , and John N. Werry . . Net 

Public Rights in the Seashore 

By H. Gallienne Lemmon, M.A., L.L.M., Cantab. Net 

Questions and Answers on Commercial Law 

By R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 

Questions in Mercantile Law 

By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. .... 

Slater’s Bills, Cheques, and Notes 
Revised by L. Le M. Minty, Ph.D., B.Sc., B.Com., 
LL.B. ........ Net 

Slater’s Mercantile Law 

Revised by R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., 
LL.D.. and R. H. Code Holland, B.A., Burrieler - 
at-Law . ........ 

Solicitor’s Clerk’s Guide 
By B. A. Cope. Revised by P. G. W. Lester Net 
Tax Saving Deeds and the Finance Act, 1936 
By T. J. Sophian, Barrister - at - Law . . . Net 

Trade Mark Law and Practice 
By A. W, Griffiths, B.Sc. (Eng.), Lend. . Net 

Wills, A Complete Guide for Testators, 
Executors, and Trustees 
By R. YV. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 

Wills, A Handbook on. By A. H. Cosway. . Net 
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REFERENCE BOOKS 


Art of Conference, The 

By Frank Waller. Net 10/6 

Business Budgets and Budgetary Control 
By A. W. Willsmoke, F.B.Eeon.S. . . . Net 10/6 

Business Charts 

By T. G. Bose, M.I.Meoh.E. . . .Net 7/6 

Business Forecasting and Its Practical Appli¬ 
cation. By W. Wallace, M.Com. (Lond.) . Net 7/6 

Business Man’s Guide, Pitman’s * . Net By- 

Business Statistics 

By B. W. Holland, O.D.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 3/6 
Business Terms, Phrases, etc. . . Net 3/6 

Buying and Selling a Business 

By A. H. Cosway ...... Net 3/6 

Commercial Credits and Accounts Collection 


By Cutiibej.it Greig ..... Net 10/6 

Charting, Manual of . . „ . .Net By- 

Commercial Self-Educator 

Edited by B. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.So., LL.D. 

Three Vols. • . . . . . .Net 45/— 

Commodities of Commerce 

By J. H. Vanstone, F.R.O.S. , . . Net 5/- 

Cotton World, The 

Compiled and Edited by J. A. Todd, M.A., B.L. . Net 5/- 

Course in Business Statistics 

By Charles H. Bayllss, B.Oom. (Loud.) . . 3/6 

Dictionary of the World’s Commercial 
Products 

By J, H. Vanstone, E.B.G.S. .... Net 51 - 

Documents of Commerce 
By F. A. Willman, Cert. A.I.B. . . . Net 5/- 

Guide to the Improvement of the Memory 
By the late Rev. J. H. Bacon . . . Not 1/6 


How to Grant Credit. By Outhbert Greiq Net 3/6 
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Reference Books—contd. 


How to Buy Timber (Including Plywood) 

Bv R. R. Rivers .Net 3 6 

How to Make a Speech 


By Richard Johnson. 11.A. 

Met 

28 

How to Run a Copying Office 

By Gladys C. Uenzces ..... 

Met 

5/- 

Markets of London. By cuthbert Maughan . 

Met 

6- 

Mercantile Terms and Abbreviations 

Net 

1/6 

Money Making in Stocks and Shares 

By Sydney A. Moseley . 

Net 

7/6 

Office Desk Book, Pitman’s 

Net 

2/6 

Parliament 

By Henry Morrison and Wilfrid S. Abbott, 
(Oson). With a Foreword by Rt. Hon. Sir’ 
Simon, M.P. . . 

M.A. 

John 

Net 

2/6 

Personal Psychology 

By Morley Dainow, B.Sc. 

Net 

5/- 

Political Parties and Policies 

By E. Royston Pike ..... 

Net 

2/6 

Raw Materials of Commerce 

In 2 vois. Edited by J. H. Vanstone, F.R.G.S. 

Net 

20/- 

Romance of World Trade, The 

By A. P. Dennis, Ph.D., LL.D. 

Net 

15/- 

Root Principles of Investment, The 

By H. Cope West ... . 

Net 

15/- 

Speak in Public, How to 

By C. F. Carr and F. E. Stevens . 

Net 

3/6 

Statistics for Professional Students 

By R. L. A. Holmes, B.Com. .... 

Met 

51- 

Statistics in Theory and Practice 

By L. R. ConnoHj NI.Sc. (Econ.), Barrisi&r-at-Lans Neb 

12/6 


PITMAN’S ECONOMICS SERIES 

General Editor: Professor J. n. Jones, M.A. 

A Primer of Economic Geography 

By L. W. Lyde, M.A., F.K.G.S., F.R.S.G.S. Met 5/- 

British Economists 

By Francis 0. Hood, M.A. . . . Net 2/6 
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Pitman’s Economics Series—contd. 


Business Forecasting 

By J. H. Richardson, M.A., Ph.D. . 

. Net 

PBIQE 

m 

Currency and Banking 

By D. T. Jack, M.A. 

. Net 

51 - 

Economic Functions of the State 

By R. H, Soltad, M.A. . 

. Net 

51 - 

Finding Capital for Business 

By David Finnie, M.A., C.A. . 

. Net 

2/6 

International Trade 

By D. T. Jack, M.A. 

Net 

2/6 

Methods of Remuneration 

By R. Wilson, M.A., B.Sc. 

. Neb 

2/6 

Overhead Costs 

By Sir Henry N. Bunbury, K.O.B. 

. Net 

2/6 

Production 

By Hubert Phillip, M.A. (Oson) 

Net 

51 - 

Socialism 

By Robert Richards, M.A. . 

. Net 

2/6 

Transport and Communications 

By K. G. Fenelon, M.A., Ph.D 

. Net 

2/6 

Value and Distribution 

By Hubert Phillips, M.A. (Oson) 

Net 

5/- 

PITMAN’S “ART AND LIFE” 

SERIES 



General Editor: WRIGHT WATTS MILLER, B.A., London 
(First Class FTonouis), M.Ed., Manchester 

Art: An Introduction to Appreciation 


By Raymond Coxon, A.R.C.A. 

Net 

51 - 

Books : An Introduction to Reading 

By Wright Watts Miller, B.A. (Lond.), M.Ed. 
(Manchester) ...... 

Neb 

51 - 

Economics : The Study of Wealth 

By A. L. Gordon Maokay, M.Litb., M.A., M.Econ. 

Net 

51 - 

Films : The Way of the Cinema 

By Andrew Buchanan 

Net 

51 - 

Music: An Introduction to Its Nature 

and 

Appreciation 

By W. J. Turner 

Net 

51 - 

Theatre, The. By Malcolm: Morley 

Net 

5/- 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
FRENCH 

progressive French Grammar 
By Dr. F. A. Hedgcock, M.A , D.eg.L. . . .5/6 

Commercial French Grammar 
By F. W. II. Draper, M.A., L.es L. ... 2/6 

French-English and English-French 
Commercial Dictionary 

By F. W. Smith .Net 7/6 


Handbook to French Examinations 
By E. Donald Nisbet, B.A., Hons. (Lond.) Net 1-6 

GERMAN 

Commercial German Grammar, Pitman’s 
By J. Bitkell, M.A. ... . . 8/6 

German-English and English-German 
Commercial Dictionary 

By J. Bithell, M.A.Net 16/- 

Commercial Correspondence in German. . g/g 

SPANISH 

Spanish Commercial Grammar 
By C. A. Toledano . .... 4/6 

Spanish-English and English-Spanish 
Commercial Dictionary 

By G. R. Macdonald, F.I.L.Net 12/6 


Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspondence 
By G. R. Macdonald, F.I.L.4/6 

ITALIAN 

Italian Commercial Grammar 

By Luigi Ricci.4 1 - 

Itaiian-English and English Italian 
Commercial Dictionary 

By G. R. Macdonald, F.I.L.Net 30/- 

Mercantile Correspondence, English-Italian . 5 /- 

PORTUGUESE 

Portuguese-English and English-Portuguese 
Commercial Dictionary 

By F. W. Smith .Net 16/- 

Mercantile Correspondence, English-Portu- 
guese.3/6 
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PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 


l*ICfc 


Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor 
Pitman’s Shorthand Commercial Course 
Pitman’s Shorthand Rapid Course 
Shorter Course in Pitman’s Shorthand 
Shorthand Dictionary. 


4/6 

4/6 

4/6 

1 /- 

7/6 


TYPEWRITING 

Pitman’s Commercial Typewriting 

By W. and JE. Walmsley . . . . . 5/_ 

Pitman’s Typewriter Manual 5 ^ 

Business Typewriting. By p. Heelis . . % h 

Advanced Typewriting. By p. heelis . . 3/6 

Business Typewriting in Irish 
By Mrs. K. C. O’Brien ...... 3/_ 

Dictionary of Typewriting 


By II. Etheridge, Revis'd by Maxwell Crooks and 
Frederick Dawson, F.O.T.S. ..... 5/^ 

Theory of Type writing. The. By Florence Locke?. 6/- 
Part I (only) ........ 2/- 

One Hundred and One Exercises in Typewriting 
Being the First Part oi “ Typewriting, Touch and Tabular ” 

By A. W. Young, F.I.P.S. (Honours), F.F.T.Cum., and 
Jenny 0. Youncl F.Inc.T.T. ..... 3/- 

Typewriting in Legal Offices 
By Winifred JIynds. F.I.P.S. (ITona), A.O.T.S. . Net 5/~ 

Typewriting : Touch and Tabular 

By A. W. and Jenny 0. Young . . . 6/- 

Typist’s Companion, The 

By Maxwell Crooks, .... .2/- 

Typist’s Desk Book 

By Phyllis Drury and H. L. Pearce , . Net 2/6 

Book of the Underwood Typewriter, The 

By Maxwell Crooks . Net 2/6 

Boole of the Remington Typewriter, The 
By Maxwell Crooks ..... Net 2/6 
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Typewriting—contd. 

Touch Typewriting Exercises 
By T. J. Simons, F.C.T.S., F.I.P.S.1/8 

pitman’s Keyboard Mastery Course 

By Maxwell Crooks. The book is piupared for use 
with Pitman's (I'ramophone Course of Keyboard In¬ 
struction. In large post Xto. 1/6 

Pitman’s Gramophone Course of Typewriter 
Keyboard Instruction 

Ai ranged by Maxwell Crooks 

Complete, in strong case, together with one copy of 

Instruction Book. Comprising twelve 10-in. records 

(six discs) • ..... Net 35/- 


COMMON COMMODITIES AND INDUSTRIES 


Bach book in crown 8vo, illustrated. 3s. net 

In each of the handbooks In this series a particular product or 
industry is treated by an expert writer and practical man of 
business. Beginning with the life history of the plant, or other 
natural product, he follows its development until it becomes a 
commercial commodity, and so on through the various phases 
of its sale in the market and its purchase by the consumer 


Asbestos (SutiMBiis) 

Bookbinding Cralt and Industry 
(Habbison) 

Books—From the MS. to the Book¬ 
seller (I'otwo) 

Boot and Shoe Industry, The. 

(H IEPINO) 

Brusbmaker, The (Kiddier) 

Carpets (Brintonj 
Clocks and Watches (Overton) 
Clothing Industry, The (Poote) 
Cloths and the Cloth Trade (Huntlu) 
Coal (Wilson) 

Coal Tar (W arnes) 


Coffee—From Grower to Consumer 
(Ikeable). (Revised by Parham) 

Concrete and Reinforced Concrete 
(Twlevexrels) 

Copper—From the Ore to the Metal 
(Picard) 

Cordage and Cordage Hemp and 
Fibres (Woodhouse and Kilgoub) 

Cotton Spinning (Wade) 

Engraving (Lascelles) 

Explosives, Modern (Levy) 

Furniture (Binstead) 

Furs and the Fur Trade (Sachs) 

Gas and Gas Making (Webber) 
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Common Commodities and Industries—r.nr,™ 


Glass and Glass Manufacture {Ma.ii 
son) Revised by L M Angus 

B tJTTI.]{WOK,TIl 

Gums and Resins (Parry) 

Iionfounding (Whi-teley) 

Jute Industry, The (Woodhouse and 
Kilgour) 

Knitted Fabrics (Chamberlain and 
Quilier) 

Linen (Moore i 

Locks and Lock Making (Butter 
Match Industry, The (Dixon) 

Meat Industiy, The (Wood) 

Paper (Maddox) 

Photography (Gamble) 

Pottery (Noicu and Plant) 

Rice (Douglas) 

Rubber (Si evens and Si\e vens ) 


I Silk (Hoofer.) 

' Soap (SlMAI0N9) 

Sponges (Crlsswded 

Stones and Quarries (Howe* 

Sugar (Martineauj iR f l 
E astioii ) 

Sulphur and Sulphur Derivatives 
(Auden) 

Tea (Ibbetsoni 

1 Textile Bleaching (Steven) 

Timber (Bullock) 

Tin and the Tin Industry (Muvdry; 

Tobacco (Iavnlr) 

Weaving (Cravkshaw) 

Wool (Hunter) 

Worsted Industry, The (Dumvillb 
and Kershaw ] 


The following Complete Catalogues unit be sent , post free , on 
application —Commercial, Educational, Technical, Law, 
Shorthand, Foreign Languages, Arts and Crafts, and 
General. 


Sir Isaac 


' (Municipal Library ) ^ 
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